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SWAY CHECK 


MODERN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
WILL INCREASE PROFITS AND 
MAKE WORK MORE PLEASANT 


Replace out-of-date filing equipment and methods 
which cause errors, delays and increased costs with 
modern Tri-Guard files. Their advantages include 
greater accuracy, quick filing, fast finding, improved 
efficiency with less work and expense. No item of 
office equipment offers greater possibilities for real 
economy than a good filing system. 


There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in almost every 
city who will gladly demonstrate Tri-Guard files and 
our Safeguard filing plan without cost or obligation. 


Write for a free copy of "For Faster Filing and Find- 
ing” which illustrates and describes the safest, sim- 
plest, easiest and best filing equipment and methods. 


Below: Top rods act 
as a “sway-check.” 
Guides are kept up- 
right without com- 
pression and index, 
as well as support 
contents of drawer. 


Globe-Wernicke steel desks and Tri-Guard 
files were selected for the general offices of 
United Air Lines, Chicago. 


Above: In the Tri- 
Guard file, each 
guide slides on 
three rods, one at 
the bottom and 
one on each side 
of the drawer. 


Secvice 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly except July 
ne., or rystal 


‘I'd like to see more 
Ediphone Secretaries’’ 


Above: A “V"’ shaped filing 
pocket is created by a touch 
of the fingers. It provides 
ample working space; saves 
time, work, wear and tear 
on guides and contents of 
drawer. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 


NEEDED IN OFFICES 


burg, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Offices, 512 Brooks Building, 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION for December. 1938. Vol. XIV, No. 4. 


. . . Many personnel heads say 


The men who know job requirements— 
personnel heads—agree that your grad- 
uates are more welcome to employers if 
they are trained in the use of the Edi- 
phone. For instance. Michael Mirman. 
head of Triad Personnel Service. says, 
“It’s much easier for me to find jobs for 
applicants who can qualify as Ediphone 
secretaries. Naturally, Ediphone  secre- 
taries are better paid than typists. And 
the highest type of secretary, as often as 
not, uses the Ediphone.” 


More and more companies demand 
Ediphone secretaries. There’s a swing to 
Voice Writing. Provide suitable training 
for your students by adding the Ediphone 
Secretarial Course to your curriculum. 
For facts. without obligation. write to the 
Dept. of Educational Training. Thomas 
A. Edison, Ine.. West Orange. N. J. 


TEACH VOICE WRITING WITH THE 


Ediphone 


ED 1S ON Si 


SEE THE EDIPHONE BOOTH AT THE N.C.T.F. CON- 
VENTION, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 27-30 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania. 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Executive and Editorial 
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THE NEW MONROE EDUCATOR 


made and priced especially for school use 


‘AZ 
LATOR 


This new Monroe was designed and built to 
meet the specific need for a figuring machine 
in teaching office practice. 

The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator that handles every type 
of business figure work. It is simple, flexible, 
quiet, and of convenient size and weight. It 
has ample capacity and flexibility to meet 
every teaching need—and most important, it 
is fundamentally the same machine that your 
pupils are going to use when they graduate 
and go out into employment. 


Here is the machine that every commer- 
cial course needs. With it Monroe offers a 
carefully planned, comprehensive series of 
office practice textbooks made up of graded 
lessons and tests in 12, 18, and 30 lessons; a 
variety to meet the needs of every class. 

Right now when next semester’s budgets 
are being made up, you should get full infor- 
mation about the Monroe Educator. You will 
be surprised how easily the special low price 
will enable you to round out your classroom 
equipment. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


A new wall poster for the classroom picturing the Monroe Educator in full colors is now being prepared and will be 
ready soon. A copy will be given free to heads of commercial departments. Reserve your copy now—fill in this coupon. 
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So easy to teach 
So easy to learn 


yet such a head-start 
in business when students 
get Mimeograph training 


Preparing the Mimeograph Stencil 
... “Buttoning”’ thatstencil onto the cylinder 
and inking the pad... Then rolling off the 
copies .. . This simple-to-learn, easy-to-teach 
Mimeograph Process . . . That’s all one needs 
to know—yet one needs to know all that in 
business today!... Why, even drawing pic- 


tures and charts on the Mimeoscope requires 
just average neatness ... No wonder modern 
schools offer Mimeograph work in their 
courses, and no wonder modern students insist 
on learning that work... There’s a Mimeo- 
graph distributor near you to show you the 
Mimeograph equipment ideal for your school. 


A COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINE for teaching The Mimeograph Process is Free to commercial teachers. 
Write to the Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for ‘The Mimeograph Process.”’ 


MIMEOGRAPH 


is the trade mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Registered in the United States Patent Office, 
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HE WANTED: 4 secretary who 
was well-equipped to step right in 
and handle actual office problems 
with the efficiency of an “old trou- 


per. 


SHE WANTED: secretarial 


position (right after she left school) 
with a progressive business man... 
a higher-than-average starting sal- 
ary ...a real secretarial future. 


T His girl, a graduate of the Dictaphone 
Business Practice course, found her 
Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency an 
open sesame to the first position she ap- 


plied for. ‘The up-to-the-minute business Tha Dictaphone method is Best! 


man readily recognizes the value of em- 
ploying a Dictaphone-trained secretary, for 
he knows she has the equivalent of 50 PROOF? oence es HERE IT IS peees 
hours’ practical office experience behind 


her. He knows that she is ready to DO a 
job... not just take one! 


Your school can turn out more success- 
fully-employed graduates than ever before. 
HOW? By adopting the Dictaphone Busi- 
ness Practice method! 


Write today for com plete details. We will be Lenore Fenton, former U. of Washington Stella Pajunas, Cleveland High School girl, 


co-ed, set the world speed record in winning won the Scholastic division title of the same 


glad to demonstrate this practical method by the 1938 International Commercial Schools contest, in competition with 198 of the 


; ~ . ° dictating machine contest. MISS FENTON nation’s fastest scholastic contenders. MISS 
appointment. There is no obligation. IS DICTAPHONE-TRAINED! PAJUNAS IS DICTAPHONE-TRAINED! 


Dictaphone will be exhibited at the National Commercial Teachers Federation meeting to 
be held December 27 to 30 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Visit booths 14 and 15, 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION e 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


How Progressive is 


Business Education? 
—Helen Reynolds 


Education is more or less loosely defined as a process 
of continuous adjustment, of growth, Progressive edu- 
cation regards learning as taking place as the result of 
the relatively spontaneous, free activity of the learner. 
It regards the process as beginning with the environ- 
ment in which the individual learner finds himself at the 
moment of beginning to learn. In the process of making 
adjustments to that environment, he develops the ability 
to adjust to progressively complex environments. Thus 
learning becomes a problem of adjusting to the imme- 
diate demands of the environment—not a process of 
preparation for a future environment which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, may not and probably will not materialize 
—certainly not in a form which can be anticipated 
accurately. 

Interest on the part of the learner is real, since the 
problems which he is facing have meaning and validity 
for him. He learns to read when he is ready to learn 
—and by reading; not first by spelling and putting to- 
gether minute items which interfere with the satisfac- 
tion of his need. He develops an understanding of 
transportation by first-hand contacts with the various 
means of transportation. He learns’ about industry 
through the study of his local industry—through inde- 
pendent investigation and observation. 

The role of the teacher in this scheme becomes that 
of a wise guide who assists pupils in the selection of 
socially defensible activities, and in the later evalution 
of the outcomes of these activities. In practice, perhaps 
the greatest weakness of progressive education has been 
the tendency to under-emphasize the step of evalution 
and generalization and in the hands of unskilled teach- 
ers to substitute free activity for its own sake. To the 
degree that this is true, it is bad; how much worse it is 
than the rigidly prescribed activity of the traditional 
school is debatable. 

Business education came into the curriculum of the 
secondary schools as a progressive activity. The idea of 
vocational education at public expense was progressive 
to the point of being radical. Its immediate popularity 
was an indication of the interest appeal which this kind 
of educational opportunity held for high school pupils. 
Not the smallest part of this appeal lay in the fact that 
the new commercial subjects permitted the pupil to do 
things—to type, to keep books, to write shorthand. The 
interest was spontaneous and real. The objective was 
employment soon after graduation in an attractive posi- 
tion. The early classroom instruction was realistic—it 
sought to prepare boys and girls to meet employment 
requirements for stenographers, bookkeepers, and typ- 
ists. Work experience where these tools could be used 
more or less effectively was by no means unusual for 
these pupils—Saturday jobs, vacation fill-in jobs, etc., 
contributed to an understanding of what more must be 
learned in order to be employable. 

Not so long after the introduction of these commer- 
cial subjects, the standards of attainment for them be- 
came academic standards. Business education forsook 
the objective of adjustment to employment demands, 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Essential 
Business Education? 


—Herbert A. Tonne 


“Our schools seem to be teaching more of everything 
and less of anything.”” “Schools give a smattering otf 
everything but nothing thoroughly.” “Schools have just 
become expensive playgrounds, crime has not decreased, 
manners are worse, pupils show less initiative.” “Pres- 
ent-day teaching is even more superficial than the rest 
of our social life.” These statements are obvious ex- 
aggerations. Yet, they contain a considerable measure 
of truth. Our schools have tended to abandon scholastic 
achievement and have tended “to pass” all students re- 
gardless of lack of achievement. We have tended to 
ignore sequence in learning and to emphasize incidental 
learning to the loss of organized learning. Exact studies 
have gone into disrepute. 

Our schools are being used increasingly as soap boxes 
for the development of a so-called new social order. 
These tendencies are resulting in an increasing annoy- 
ance at the excesses of the schools in many parts of 
our country. 

Bookkeeping, a subject which was once highly voca- 
tional, is now often taught as academically as the most 
traditional school subject. Shorthand is taught to far 
more students than can use it. Therefore, we rationalize 
and excuse our shortcoming by hoping it develops 
further abilities in English. The social-business subjects 
tend to be taught in unrelated courses which duplicate 
each other. This unorganized repetition results in loss 
of interest and superficial learning. 

The essentialist believes that we should teach only 
those things that are vitally important. He agrees that 
there are many things that it would be nice to teach but 
doubts whether we are justified in spending public 
money for these relatively unimportant learnings. Sec- 
ond, he suggests that we teach only those things which 
we can teach in school. Not all learnings that are im- 
portant can be attained in school; some of our most 
unportant abilities must be attained in a non-school 
environment. 

In the field of business education, this would mean 
that we should reemphasize reading, writing, and arith- 
metic and teach only those vocational courses which we 
know we can teach and that we would teach this work 
only to those who can profit by these courses by getting 
a job. It would mean that we would definitely over- 
teach the fundamental abilities so as to provide for 
inevitable forgetting ; it would mean that we would make 
our work more systematic and organized ; that we would 
stress ability to follow directions. The development of 
personality would continue to be an objective but it 
would be recognized to be incidental rather than a pri- 
mary achievement. This would mean that we would 
need to reorganize our courses to avoid waste; that we 
would teach this smaller “quantity” more thoroughly ; 
that we would accept the responsibility for thorough 
capacity in the fundamentals. It would probably mean 
lesser enrollment in shorthand and bookkeeping; it 
would mean that we would develop courses in distribu- 
tive training and general office training only when we 
can prove that the school can give the training better 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


Amazing 


A college professor, and a psychologist 
at that, strongly recommends the lecture 
method to commercial teachers in a fea- 
tured article in the Business Education 
World.* “As long as you and I can coach 
students to pass by this method (lecture) 
.. . we'll use it,” says the professor. 
Our pupils “get it best when they are 
more or less spoon fed by a high-grade 
lecturer”; the professor goes on to say. 
“The first point in this lecture technique 
is to cover all the essentials in the text- 
book,” is an interesting pronouncement. 
“Refer them to the book only when 
pressed for time.” Don’t “discuss with 
elementary (high school) students, unless 
the. class bombards you with questions.” 
What a catastrophe this would be! Just 
imagine this poor professor dodging such 
a bombardment! What can be worse for 
such a professor than to be denied a 
chance to talk! 

But the professor has other unorthodox 
tricks up his sleeve. He says, “I seldom 
give my students an assignment in ad- 
vance. I digest this new material and 
‘spoon feed’ them.” 

But the professor does give tests— 
“questions answered by a word or phrase 
each, and drawn from past lectures.” 
(italics are mine) 

However, the professor warns us not 
to rely too heavily on his method for all 
commercial subjects. At this point I 
breathed a sigh of relief. But, alas, I 
read on and found that salesmanship, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and business English 
are lecture subjects. Office training and 
secretarial training may be lecture or 
pactice subjects, depending “largely on 
your facilities for teaching such subjects.” 

The son of an eminent college professor 
not long since asked me this question: 
“Since there are schools of education, 
why do we have to have such rotten 
teaching in college?” Perhaps the article 
just referred to throws some light on 
this subject. But, fortunately, experienced 
commercial teachers will not be misled 
by it. 

© 


“Burned Up” 


So am I when, as Leslie says,** someone 
advocates /ess attention to skill training 
merely because we need to give more 
attention to personality development. As 
I have pointed out before, but for skill 
defects many personality defects would 
do no harm, A worker falls down on his 
job, the employer finds fault, the worker 


Lectures,’’ by George H. 
Psychology, Colgate 


*“A Lecture on 
Estabrooks, Professor 
University, November, 3 

** Business Education World, November, 1938, 
page 210. 
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by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


resents criticism, and loss of job is in- 
evitable—because of a personality trait 
which is brought to the surface by lack 
of skill. 


We need better personalities and more 
skill. Each can be developed without 
prejudice to the other. Neither, alone, 
will insure permanency on a job. We 
must accept responsibility for helping boys 
and girls eliminate bad traits and estab- 
lish good ones. Proper technique, not 
more time, is required for this task. If 
every teacher will try to establish the illu- 
sion of the employer-employee relation- 
ship, instead of the teacher-student rela- 
tionship during the final year, or semester, 
of vocational training, graduates will go 
out into their jobs with some of their 
personality defects rubbed off. By merely 
expecting the kind of attitude and conduct 
which employers expect, teachers will ac- 
complish much in the direction of better 
integrated personalities. Supplement this 
method of procedure with textual material 
and courses in personality, but don’t de- 
pend on courses or reading alone to ac- 
complish the end in view. Habit formation 
is essential; practice is essential to habit 
formation. 

e 


A Misconception 


At a recent meeting of teachers the 
thought was expressed that if business 
arithmetic can be taught more effectively 
as an integral part of junior business 
training, why can’t the materials of junior 
business training be more effectively pre- 
sented as an integral part of bookkeeping ? 

This seems to imply that junior busi- 
ness training is made up wholly, or 
largely, of elements derived from book- 
keeping. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Nor is junior business training 
rightly described as a purely business 
course. It is, at best, only a prevocational 
or exploratory business course which all 
pupils should have a chance to elect. Its 
content, with its consumer values, does not 
justify reserving it for potential commer- 
cial pupils only. 

While some of the lessons learned can, 
and should, be strengthened through the 
study of bookkeeping and other vocational 
business subjects, relatively little of the 
subject matter of junior business training 
is drawn from the field of accounting, 
and that which is drawn from the social- 
business subjects is definitely adapted to 
consumer requirements before it is pre- 
sented in this fundamental, personal eco- 
nomics course. 

Let’s not confound a tool subject like 
arithmetic, which has already been fully 
covered when the ninth grade is reached, 
with an entirely new basic course which 
does not integrate well with any other 
course above or below it. 


The Low-ability Pupil 


No problem is more important than that 
of finding ways and means of getting for 
our vocational business courses students 
who are capable of doing the work in 
them up to a standard required for initial 
jobs in the field for which training is 
given. 


But every time teachers consider this 
problem they tend to ignore certain vital 
facts. 


1. When we speak of Jow-ability we 
mean lack of ability to master subjects 
like shorthand and bookkeeping which re- 
quire scholastic ability of a high order. 
We tend to underestimate, or ignore, other 
types of ability which are adequate to the 
mastery of certain clerical units of in- 
struction which call for little scholastic 
ability, and of selling courses which, like- 
wise, may be successfully handled by 
people of relatively low scholastic attain- 
ments if they possess “what it takes” to 
be good salesmen. 


2. Almost every attempt to meet the 
needs of low-ability pupils in the commer- 
cial department is wrongly based on the 
assumption that existing vocational busi- 
ness courses can be adapted to the needs 
of the low-ability group without lessening 
their value as media for giving sound 
vocational training. 


3. Not a few attempts to provide for 
the low-ability commercial pupil proceed 
on the false assumption that all that is 
required is an extension of time for the 
completion of the vocational business sub- 
jects which more able students complete 
in the time usually allotted to them. 


The automobile, as we know it today, 
was long delayed because pioneers in this 
field sought to make a horseless carriage 
instead of an entirely new vehicle. As 
a basis for the development of an auto- 
mobile the carriage was of little value. 
It took years to find out that a self- 
propelled vehicle could not be evolved 
from one which was never intended to 
run under its own power. 


I wonder if we are not making a mis- 
take in trying to evolve a program of 
business training for low-ability pupils 
out of courses and instruction materials 
which were never intended for use with 
low-grade pupils. May it not be better 
to appraise employment possibilities for 
such pupils, and set about the task of 
organizing entirely new courses to meet 
their needs? Or, failing to find occupa- 
tional outlets for low-grade business stu- 
dents, abandon all attempts to provide for 
them in this field? 
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A Four-Year Program in Commercial 
Teacher Training 


HE increasing demand for com- 

mercial teachers during the past 
decade has caught the attention of 
administrators in the progressive 
teachers colleges and awakened them 
to the urgent need for a _ teacher- 
training program designed to train 
teachers of commercial subjects. 
The result has been wide-spread or- 
ganization of commercial depart- 
ments in teachers colleges over the 
country offering four-year teacher- 
training programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers to handle courses 
in commerce. Such a program was 
organized in Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, in Sep- 
tember, 1937, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of education. 

Although prob- 
lems in business 
education are 
somewhat similar 
over the country 
at large, there is 
some variation in 
such matters as 
state certifica- 
tion requirements 
which must be 
dealt with  spe- 
cifically in each 
state where teach- 
er-training pro- 
grams are being 
organized. The 
particular pro- 
gram under dis- 
cussion was or- 
ganized to meet 
such requirements 
in the state of Illinois. The steps 
involved in the organization of this 
curriculum are outlined here with 
the thought and hope that this in- 
formation may prove of some bene- 
fit to other teachers of commercial 
subjects who may be assigned a simi- 
lar task. 


Selection of Courses 


The first step in setting up the cur- 
riculum was to determine the courses 
to be offered. This selection of sub- 
jects was based on (1) a study of 
reports on the commercial-subject 
offerings in schools over the country 
and particularly in the state of IIli- 
nois; (2) an examination of the sur- 
rounding country to determine its 
capacity for the placement of com- 
mercially-trained students; (3) a 
consideration of the subjects to be 
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by James M. Thompson 


Department of Commerce 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


taught in schools requesting com- 
mercial teachers through the place- 
ment bureau of this college; and (4) 
an examination of course descrip- 
tions outlined in the catalogs of lead- 
ing business-education departments. 

A report by Kefauver, Noll, and 
Drake! shows that, for the United 
States in general, the commercial 
subject matter offered in comprehen- 
sive high schools varies considerably, 
but most of the schools studied of- 


New Classroom Building at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College Without Which 
the Expansion to a Four-year Program Would Not Have Been Possible. 


fered shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. Other subjects fre- 
quently offered included commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law, junior- 
business training, office practice, and 
salesmanship. 

A report? for the entire state of 
Illinois lists commercial subjects as 
follows as they are offered in the 
accredited high schools: bookkeep- 
ing, 86 per cent; typewriting, 80 per 
cent; commercial arithmetic, 62 per 
cent; commercial geography, 62 per 
cent; shorthand, 58 per cent; busi- 
ness training, 46 per cent; business 


1 Kefauver, G. N., Noll, V. H., and Drake, 
E. L., The Horizontal Organization of Secondary 
Education, Office of eae Bulletin No. 17 
(1932), Monograph No. 2, 4, 


2A, W. Clevenger, An anil of the 
Program of Studies in eta Public High 
Schools of | Illinois (1934-1935), | Unpublished 
data filed in high school visitor’s office, The 
University of Illinois. 


law, 39 per cent; shorthand and type- 
writing, 36 per cent. 

A class in methods of teaching 
commercial subjects under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Clyde Beighey,* head of 
the Department of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, made a survey 
of 109 schools in western IIlinois. 
The subjects of highest frequency 
in these schools were: first year type- 
writing, first year bookkeeping, eco- 
nomics, first year shorthand, elemen- 
tary business training, commercial 
arithmetic, second year typewriting, 
commercial geography, commercial 
law, second year book-keeping, spell- 
ing, salesmanship, business English, 
penmanship, filing and advanced 
business training. 

The _ Chicago 
Area _ Business 
Education Di- 
rectors Associa- 
tiont compiled a 
tabulation of com- 
merce offerings in 
twenty-six cities 
and towns (Chi- 
cago excluded). 
These twenty-six 
cities were repre- 
sentative cities of 
Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin 
All twenty-six 
cities offered 
courses in book- 
keeping, typewrit- 
ing, and short- 
hand. Eighteen 
schools offered courses in commer- 
cial law; seventeen in commercial 
geography ; ten in business arithmetic 
and economics; eight in salesman- 
ship; seven in junior-business train- 
ing; five in office practice and retail 
selling; and three in _ business 
English. 


Visits to schools and discussions 
with commercial teachers and prin- 
cipals in this area lead to the con- 
clusion that the commercial-subject 
offering in Charleston and vicinity is 
typical of the entire state of Illinois. 


%Clyde Beighey, Survey of Commercial Sub- 
jects and. Commercial Teachers in Western 
Illinois High Schools. Macomb, Illinois: West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 1936, p. 8. 


4The Chicago Area Business Education Di- 
rectors Association. A Tabulation of Commerce 
Offerings in Twenty-Six Cities and Towns (Chi- 
cago excluded). Unpublished pamphlet. 
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It was decided that the following 
courses should be offered for teach- 
ers in this area: accounting, type- 
writing, shorthand, business law, 
business arithmetic, economic geog- 
raphy, economics, business English, 
salesmanship, office practice, and 
methods courses in typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and junior- 
business training. 

A report by Mr. Charles Apel,° 
Head, Commercial Department, State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska, based on a questionnaire of 
leading teachers colleges in the 
United States, indicates that the fol- 
lowing courses should be offered for 
credit in teachers colleges: account- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, law, 
salesmanship, business English, sec- 
retarial training, business arithmetic, 
business organization, penmanship, 
and methods courses. 

A tabulation of 100 requests for 
commercial teachers by Dr. Walter 
Cook,® Director of the Placement 
Bureau, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, revealed other subjects 
to be taught in combination with 
commercial subjects as follows: so- 
cial science, 12; physical education, 
12; music, 11; English, 7; and 
mathematics, 7. The extra-curricular 
activities which commercial teachers 
are required to direct, in order of 
frequency, are: athletics, band, glee 
club, orchestra, dramatics, forensics, 
and school banks. 

The catalogs of thirty leading col- 
leges and universities offering com- 
mercial education were studied to 
learn what commercial subjects were 
included in their commercial cur- 
ricula. 


State Requirements 


Before fitting the selected subjects 
into an organized program the state 
requirements of Illinois had to be 
carefully studied and kept accurately 
in mind in choosing subjects outside 
of the commercial field and in as- 
signing the amount of credit to be 
required. For example: Twenty- 
four quarter hours of preparation in 
the field of commerce, including at 
least 12 quarter hours in the subject 
taught, if a unit course and 8 quar- 
ter hours if a half-unit course, is re- 
quired for commercial teachers in 
the state of Illinois. Credit for com- 
mercial courses completed in high 
school or in a business college may 
be allowed to the extent of 6 quarter 
hours for each unit course and not 

5Charles Apel, Report on Investigation Made 
for Purpose of Reorganizsing Commercial De- 

artment in a State Teachers College. State 
eachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. Mimeo- 
graphed booklet. ‘ 
® Walter W. Cook, Teaching Combinations in 
Illinois High Schools. Eastern Illinois State 


Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. _Mimeo- 
graphed booklet. 
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to exceed a total of 9 quarter hours.’ 

To teaeh commercial subjects, the 
following amount of training in a 
specific course is required. 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Commercial arithmetic 


8 semester hours 
8 ” ” 
3 
Business law 4 
6 
5 


” ” 

” ” 

Bookkeeping (single period) 1 

(double ” ) 

Commercial geography 

Economics 

Salesmanship, a course in an acceptable institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

General business training, in order to qualify, 
the teacher must have training in accounting, 
commercial arithmetic, economics, and English. 


” ” 


The Illinois State Examining 
Board for Teachers’ Certificates*® re- 
quires fifteen semester hours in the 
field of education. It is also neces- 
sary to have one major of at least 
thirty-two semester hours and one 
minor of sixteen semester hours or 
three minors of sixteen semester 
hours each to certificate. 

Special requirements of this par- 
ticular college, such as the require- 
ment of two terms of history for 
every curriculum, had to be consid- 
ered in organizing the program. 


Organization of the Program 


With state and college require- 
ments definitely in mind, the actual 
construction of the curriculum be- 
gan, 

Conforming to the history require- 
ment of the college a minor was 
chosen in social science to include 
three terms of American history, 
two terms of principles of economics, 
and one term of money and banking. 

Certain standards were next set 
up in order to determine the place- 
ment of students with previous train- 
ing. For instance, it was found that 
approximately two-thirds of the 
1937-1938 commerce students had 
had previous training in commercial 
subjects in high school or business 
college. Assuming this situation to 
be typical of students who would en- 
roll in the future, placement tests 
were worked out for use in routing 
them into the right courses. Stu- 
dents who successfully pass these 
tests may go into the advanced 
classes. 

For Typewriting: Students who 
type for ten minutes at the rate of 
a minimum of 40 net words per min- 
ute with 5 errors or less will be al- 
lowed to enroll in advanced type- 
writing. A requirement was set up 
for each term but, in no case, will a 
student be excused from more than 
one year’s work. 

For Shorthand: Students who can 

™The Recognition and Accrediting sn 


Secondary Schools. Urbana, Illinois: iversity 
of Illinois Bulletin, XXXIV (October, 1936), 


o. 10, pp. 22- 

Engle, Professional and Academic 
Training of the Teacher, Educational Press Bul- 
letin (February, 1938), p. 3. 


write shorthand at the minimum rate 
of 60 words per minute for 5 min- 
utes with 98 per cent accuracy will 
be allowed to enroll in advanced 
shorthand. 

For Bookkeeping: Students who 
pass the bookkeeping test on single 
proprietorship will be allowed to en- 
roll in second-term accounting. 

In order to accommodate students 
with no previous training in com- 
mercial subjects, the four-year pro- 
gram was divided into three cur- 
ricula: secretarial studies, account- 
ing, and accounting and secretarial 
studies. Students exempt from the 
first year of typewriting, shorthand, 
and first-term accounting may take 
all commerce courses if they cesire 
to do so. 

Before its adoption by the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the College, 
the program was submitted to sey- 
eral leading authorities in business 
education and recommended changes 
were made. 

It is presented below in the form 
in which it was finally accepted-—not 
as a model of curriculum construc- 
tion but as a skeleton upon which 
work may begin and which may be 
revised and improved as_ business 
education grows and develops in this 
newly-organized department. 


FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM IN COMMERCE 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Freshman Year: Quarter 

Hours 
Elementary Typewriting’ ................. 12 
Elementary Shorthand’ 12 
Principles of Geography ..............-00. 4 
The Wee or the 0 


Sophomore Year: 

Advanced Typewriting 
Office Practice 


Junior Year: 

Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Office 


Methods of Teaching Shorthand .... é 
Senior Year: 

Supervised Student Teaching ............- 
Principles of Economics 
Money and Banking ............... 
Economic Geography 
Business Law 
Foundations in Business Education 
Problems in Business Education .... 


Elective (One Quarter) 
ACCOUNTING 
Freshman Year: Quarter 
Hours 
English Composition 


Elementary Typewriting’ 
Laboratory Science 
Principles of Geography 
Hygiene and Sanitation? ... 
Business Mathematics 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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“May | Visit Your Office?” 


OW to bring the office practice 
H course, offered by the commer- 
cial department of the Appleton High 
School, into direct accord with busi- 
ness procedure as practiced in the 
offices of our community, has for 
some time been an unanswered ques- 
tion in my mind. Much that is 
printed concerning office practice 
courses either does not fit with our 
equipment or curriculum set-up or 
fails to conform to business needs of 
our community. 

Finally it occurred to me that one 
very satisfactory way to settle the 
question would be to go into the of- 
fices of the community myself and 
observe what is actually being done. 
So, this past summer I set out to see 
if business men were willing to co- 
operate with me. I admit it was with 
some trepidation that I sent out my 
first letters or telephoned office man- 
agers asking, ‘May I visit your of- 
fice?” 

I need not have feared. Responses 
were prompt and most encouraging. 
During the six weeks that I devoted 
to the project I was graciously re- 
ceived into thirty offices. In addition 
to actual visits | had telephone con- 
ferences with executives, or per- 
sonally interviewed office workers 
where visits could not be made. Had 
time allowed, I could have made 
many more visits, but I felt I owed 
myself some relaxation, and it was 
with regret that I brought the study 
to a close for each visit was a delight 
and an inspiration. In several in- 
stances | was conducted through the 
entire plant which added greatly to 
the interest of the visit. 


“The Addressograph forms an important 
part of the equipment.” 
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by May E. Webster 


Appleton High School 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


“We must plan our office practice 
course and buy our equipment to 
fit the needs of business.” 


As far as possible I chose offices 
where I knew our graduates had 
been taken on immediately after 
graduation to learn how they fitted 
in with the training we had been able 
to give them. The types of business 
offices included manufacturing 
plants, wholesale and retail offices, 
insurance offices, county and city of- 
fices, utility plants, chamber of com- 
merce, a finance office, and a lumber 
office. 

The number of persons employed 
varied from one to two hundred. 
The time spent in each office ranged 
from half an hour to a whole busi- 
ness day. Because business men re- 
sent interruptions either at the be- 
ginning or end of the week, I was 
limited to the three middle days of 
the week. 


Beginning the Interview 
Usually my visit began with an in- 
terview with the business manager. 
It was in this way that | was able to 
find out the shortcomings of students 
as they enter business. The com- 


“Filing is the backbone of every 
office.” 


plaint most often heard was the old 
familiar one of poor English. Busi- 
ness men report that students cannot 
spell common words and have not 
formed the dictionary habit. They 
have little idea of punctuation, and 
cannot use capitals correctly. Such 
words as effect, affect, except, accept, 
to, too, two, there, and their are re- 
peatedly used incorrectly, and tran- 
scription errors make the business 
man gray. One example quoted in 
an office where shorthand is used, 
was that an executive dictated re- 
garding salary which might be ex- 
pected if the applicant qualified and 
made good, “The sky is the limit.” 
The stenographer transcribed, “This 
guy is the limit.” 

Other criticisms mentioned were: 

1. Students are unable to express 
themselves well when called upon, as 
they frequently are, to compose simple 
replies to requests for information 
which the busy executive cannot take 
time to dictate. 

2. Students do not use judgment 
about placing addresses on different 
sizes of envelopes where window en- 
velopes are not used. 

3. A very common weakness among 
typists is inability to type figures with 
any degree of speed or accuracy. I was 
told that one girl of the class of ’38, 
who was at once assigned to payroll 
work, lost most of the first week be- 
coming accustomed to her figure row. 
The girl, not knowing that her em- 
ployer had told me, also told me that 
she became discouraged before she mas- 
tered the figures. ; 

4. Students are ill at ease with adults, 
and cannot enter into conversation with 
them. The suggestion was more than 
once made that high school students 
be encouraged to make more adult con- 
tacts during their school days. It was 
pointed out that in most offices the 


“Bookkeeping machines are found 
everywhere.” 
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workers are adults, and ability to meet 
them with ease and poise helps the be- 
ginner to make a good impression from 
the start. 

5. Inaccuracy was frequently spoken 
of. Too many errors in typing, inac- 
curacy in figures, and inability to check 
carefully were major errors. 

6. Inability to perform simple arith- 
metical problems. Figuring discounts 
seems to be the downfall of some. 
Others cannot work with fractions. 

7. Students are unable to concen- 
trate on their work and waste too much 
time. This was often spoken of. 

8. Most students know too little 
about answering the telephone. 

9. Number sequence seems to be a 
stumbling block for some students who 
have gone into insurance offices. Policy 
numbers run into figures of several 
digits, and the sequence of numbers 
must be readily recognized in filing. 


When I first 
planned these vis- 
its, it was my idea 
to merely sit in 
the offices and 
quietly observe 
what I could, but 
business men 
seemed more than 
willing to conduct 
me from worker 
to worker, show- 
ing equipment, 
files and records, 
explaining as we 
went along. This 
was of course a 
better way and 
gave me splendid 
opportunity to be- 
come familiar 
with equipment, 
methods, and cus- 
toms. 


Initial Positions 


In several of- 
fices I found it is 
the custom to start beginners on the 
floor of the mill or factory so that the 
business may be learned from the 
ground up. Promotion to office jobs 
is made as the worker shows apti- 
tude and vacancies occur. This cus- 
tom is followed even in the case of 
college graduates. In the telephone 
office promotion is made from the 
switchboard, so that all workers un- 
derstand terms and policies of the 
company. 

In other offices the type of work 
with which a beginner starts varies 
with the type of business. Some be- 
gin with switchboard operation, 
while others are assigned to general 
office work which may include any- 
thing from straight copy work to 
operation of the Ditto or Addresso- 
graph. Few seem to start right in 
with dictation or dictating machine 
work. Usually if shorthand is used 
in the office, the beginner is given 
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a probation period on other work. 
If the dictating machine is used, as 
it is in many Offices, the beginner 
works up gradually because few are 
able at once to operate the dictating 
machine. Several business men urged 
the use of the dictating machine in 
high school training. I was much in- 
terested to find in one office that dic- 
tating machine operators are paid 
and promoted on the number of 
strokes in dictating machine opera- 
tion. A cyclometer is attached to the 
typewriters to register the speed as 
the operator transcribes. Another 
key to promotion in that office, and 
also in several others, is ability to 
perform any job in the office well. 
Each girl is required to learn every 


work of several persons with amaz- 
ing speed and accuracy. 

Burroughs, Marchant and Monroe 
calculators usually form a part of 
the equipment in accounting depart- 
ments. The adding machines ob- 
served were: Allen-Wales, Barrett, 
Burroughs, Underwood. Sundstrand, 
and Victor. 

Mimeographs were much in evi- 
dence for producing reports and 
forms. The Multilith is also used 
for inter-office reports. The Multi- 
graph and Ditto are used in offices 
where office forms are required. The 
spirit Ditto or the direct process 
model may be used, although film 
models, either table or rotary, are 
also commonly used. The Addresso- 
graph is used in 
a variety of ways 
and forms an im- 
portant part of 
the equipment in 
many places. 

While one 
make of type- 
writer  predom- 
inated in some 


Courtesy Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
‘“‘We must be ready to change as business develops new methods and equipment.’ 


job in the office so that emergencies 
and absences do not seriously hold 
up the work. 


Office Equipment in Use 


Efficiency and economy are the key 
words in the selection of office ma- 
chinery. I found several billing ma- 
chines built expressly for the busi- 
nesses using them. Bookkeeping ma- 
chines of one kind or another are 
found everywhere if accounting 
forms a large part of the work. Most 
offices have a favorite machine suited 
to the business. It was emphasized 
that students who have studied book- 
keeping have less difficulty in adapt- 
ing themselves to the machines be- 
cause they know the story of debit 
and credit and readily understand 
the significance of ‘old balance” and 
“new balance.” Large accounting de- 
partments were equipped with tabu- 
lating machines which accomplish the 


offices, others pre- 
sented a_ variety 
of makes. It was 
interesting to ob- 
serve the differ- 
ent opinions ex- 
pressed in differ- 
ent places regard- 
ing choice of ma- 
chines. There 
seems to be no 
general favorite 
among typewrit- 
ers. 
Filing is the 
backbone of ev- 
ery office and it 
was in the filing 
departments that my interest cen- 
tered. I found a great variety of 
equipment and system depending on 
the type of business. I did not know 
there could be so many uses for card 
files. Correspondence for the most 
part is filed in rather simple alpha- 
betic files, the number of alphabetic 
divisions depending on the bulk of 
correspondence, Many used thirty di- 
vision files, but I observed forty, 
eighty, and even one hundred twenty 
division files. Guides varied from 
simple pressboard guides with hand 
labeled tabs to angle-tabbed guides 
with removable labels neatly typed. 
Both single and double notation are 
used depending on the make of equip- 
ment. 

One of the large offices uses auto- 
matic files for correspondence, and 
Variadex files are being put into use 
there also. Where any amount of 
research is carried on subject files 
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are needed. I saw one very fine sub- 
ject file with a model index. Other 
jess extensive subject files were in 
use. 

In one county office I was inter- 
ested to find a true numeric file com- 
bined with an alphabetic index. 
Most of the other numeric files, and 
there are many in use, were simple 
numeric sequence files. Insurance 
offices make some use of simple geo- 
graphic files. Kardex and Soundex 
files are seen in sales departments for 
customers’ files, and most purchasing 
departments use some sort of visible 
files also. 


Special Filing Procedures 


Catalog files were numerous and 
were worked out in a variety of 
ways. One of the most complete 
ones was shown with a Vi-dex index 
arranged both alphabetically and ac- 
cording to subject. This particular 
office had a complete Vi-dex set-up 
for all files. Another catalog file was 
shown with card index alphabetically 
arranged cross indexed by subject. 
In many cases catalogs were filed in 
vertical cabinets behind guides. 

Follow up files play an important 
role in most offices, and are called 
“holding” files, “pending” files, or 
“ticklers” according to the kind used. 
Charge systems varied but for the 
most part the accumulative out card 
is used. One office makes extensive 
use of the substitution card. One of- 
fice eliminates the charge system al- 
together, but holds one person re- 
sponsible for the return of all matter 
to the files at the close of the day. 
Transfers are usually made annually, 
and many offices maintain active files 
for two years. Transferred files are 
usually kept at least six years, except 
in county offices where transferred 
files become permanent files. 


Any doubts I may have originally 
held about the advisability of teach- 
ing filing disappeared after these 
visits. The only question to settle 
now is where to draw the line and 
crowd into one semester all that 
should be taught. One employer 
whose files are extremely specialized, 
feels that no school can prepare stu- 
dents to operate his files, and I heart- 
ily agree with him. But his is a 
special case and probably the one 
exception of all the places I visited. 

or every other office a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of filing is 
necessary. There may be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to what is fun- 
damental, but it would seem that all 
office workers should be familiar 
with the rules for alphabetizing, and 
should know something about the va- 
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rious systems in use. Follow-up files 
are very important, charge systems 
should be studied, and the transfer- 
ring of material must be explained. 
Since catalogs play such an im- 
portant part in many offices, students 
should be taught convenient ways to 
file them. 


Ability in School and on the Job 


One of the interesting surprises 
of my study has been to find in al- 
most every office, students, who in 
school were graded low. These stu- 
dents are holding positions of honor 
and trust, and in many cases are per- 
forming their tasks as satisfactorily 
as students who were in the honor 
groups of their high school classes. 
In fact in some cases, they are sur- 
passing these students. Of one girl 
who was considered a top notcher in 
here high school days, it was said, 
“She will never be a first class work- 
er no matter how long she stays here. 
She does not benefit by criticisms, but 
makes the same mistakes over and 
over.” Of another girl in the same 
office, who in school seldom received 
grades higher than D it was said, 
“She thas everyone beaten for ac- 
curacy and speed. She can do any 
job in the office well. We would 
rather lose any other girl than give 
her up.” Another girl who seemed 
utterly unable in school to do ac- 
ceptable work has had three promo- 
tions and is now considered an ex- 
pert bookkeeping machine operator. 
Any number of other examples could 
be quoted for I met them every- 
where. 

Of course the age of maturation 
differs with individuals. It is en- 
tirely possible that business has 
brought out in these young people 
latent talents which we failed to dis- 
cover. Again the thrill of actually 
earning money may explain some of 
the other cases. And, I am sure that 
in more than one instance influence 
of relatives or friends explains the 
presence of others, but the fact re- 
mains that most of them are making 
good and it presents a challenge to 
the school. Teachers cannot longer 


with accuracy make discouraging 
prognostications concerning the slow- 
er student, nor can they safely pre- 
dict the advancement of the so-called 
honor students. 


Personality—the Key to Success 


Going from office to office I ob- 
served that courtesy is the oil which 
lubricates the wheels of business. 
Executives courteously consult their 
subordinates before projecting a 
stranger into a department, and the 
subordinate in turn consults his chief 
worker before showing a stranger 
through or opening the files. The 
chief worker introduces the stranger 
to other workers before explaining 
about the work in hand, and so on 
down the line. Courtesy everywhere, 
and each worker is made to feel his 
importance to the organization. I 
began to wonder if this considera- 
tion might not in part explain the 
progress of these less outstanding 
students. Recognition does something 
in the way of raising one’s self-re- 
spect. 

Six weeks sped away and the study 
became increasingly interesting. I 
can recommend it to any teacher of 
business. It offers much in the way 
of human interest, and affords sug- 
gestions for school work that cannot 
be gleaned from books or reports. 

I returned to my work with a new 
vision of what is expected of me. As 
never before, I realized that every 
student enrolled for business sub- 
jects is a potential office worker no 
matter how I may grade him. 

It is my opinion now that the of- 
fice practice course must be more 
general and fundamentals must never 
be lost sight of. Personality develop- 
ment must constantly be studied for 
ability to get along with people is 
important and no amount of tech- 
nical training can be substituted for 
it. We must plan our course and buy 
our equipment to fit the needs of 
business and above all we must keep 
our ears attuned to note the changes 
in business procedure and be ready 
to change as business develops new 
methods and equipment. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


December 27, 28, 29 and 30 
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Vocational Guidance for Employment 
in the Banking Field 


| WAS employed for four years in 

one of the largest banks in South- 
ern California and learned by expe- 
rience the responsibilities and duties 
of bank employees, as well as the 
minimum requirements for the va- 
rious jobs, and something of the 
type of personality most likely to be 
successful in each. 

During the period of my employ- 
ment I worked in almost every de- 
partment in the bank, and you may 
be certain that it required constant 
alertness, unusual efforts in concen- 
tration, and a great deal of determi- 
nation, in order to perform in a 
creditable manner tasks which I had 
occasion to handle only at irregular 
intervals. 

For instance, I began my employ- 
ment there at the height (or should I 
say the depth?) of the depression as 
a regularly employed substitute in 
various departments, beginning as an 
operator of the Burroughs Moon- 
Hopkins Billing Machine. I was 
compelled to learn both the machine 
and the work in one week because 
the regular operator became ill and 
resigned. At the end of the third 
week I taught the duties of that po- 
sition to another employee and went 
into the Note Department to learn 
a different type of work on the Rem- 
ington Bookkeeping Machine. 

From there I went into the Trust 
Department, taking legal dictation; 
to the Filing Department, installing 
a new filing system; to the Safe De- 
posit Division with all its regula- 
tions concerning signature compari- 
son and vault entry tickets; to the 
Foreign Exchange Department, cod- 
ing telegrams, and handling Certifi- 
cates of Deposit and drafts; to the 
Auditing Department, helping to in- 
stall a cost accounting system; to the 
Credit Department, analyzing finan- 
cial statements, upon which the 
bank’s loans were based; and so on 
throughout most of the other depart- 
ments in the bank. 

One summer I relieved some of 
the officers’ secretaries during their 
vacations. I was required, also, to 
relieve the operators on the book- 
keeping machines I had learned eight 
months before. Eventually, however, 
I gave up most of these occasional 
duties to spend a major portion of 
my time in the personnel department. 
I organized and edited an employees’ 
magazine, and taught other em- 
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by Velma Overne Abney 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles, California 


“Business teachers have a very 
definite responsibility in helping 
the young people who come under 
their supervision to meet the 
challenge of the business world. 
How can they possibly do this un- 
less they first acquaint themselves 
with the requirements of the va- 
rious occupations and _profes- 
sions?” 


ployees the duties of the various de- 
partments, being called upon at times 
to interpret test scores of applicants 
and employees, and to handle the 
payroll records and other confiden- 
tial matters. 


“A teller must have a courteous and 
pleasing manner.” 


I saw employees fail and be dis- 
charged, and usually I knew the rea- 
sons way. I saw others succeed 
against odds, and again, | had knowl- 
edge of the determining factors. This 
experience was a liberal education in 
banking. 

In the particular institution in 
which I worked, it is the general 
policy to employ young workers who 
begin at the bottom and work up 
through the various positions. Other 
things being equal, they are promoted 
on the basis of seniority—but of 
course, other things are never equal. 


There are always some who continue 
to study, who accept responsibility, 
and prepare to grasp an opportunity 
when it arrives. Others should have 
a marker: “Dead, but not buried,” 
placed upon their desks, 


Banking As a Career 


It is often said—and rightly so— 
that banking positions are not so re- 
munerative as those of other or- 
ganizations. This disadvantage is 
more than offset, however, by shorier 
working hours than those of other 
firms, pleasant working conditions, 
opportunities for learning various 
types of work, and educational facili- 
ties afforded by the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, usually at the bank’s 
expense. It might truthfully be said 
that anyone who has worked in all 
the departments of a bank could, 
without any difficulty, step into a 
position in almost any type of com- 
mercial organization. 

Boys have the advantage over girls 
in most banks, in that they have an 
opportunity to advance to executive 
positions, while girls are limited in 
this respect. Girls must have more 
specific training than the boys, but 
both should be definitely interested 
in banking in order to succeed. 

Girls who expect to enter employ- 
ment in the banking field should be 
able to do a number of things well. 
One reason for this is that most of 
the daily work must be completed 
the same day it is received, and it is 
often necessary to move employees 
temporarily from one department to 
another in order to complete the 
work. It is almost compulsory that 
the girl be able to take dictation, and 
she must use correct English. She 
should be able to do filing quickly 
and correctly, and a knowledge of 
machines is also important. One 
who can operate an adding machine, 
an addressing machine, a duplicator, 
a calculating machine, a bookkeeping 
machine, or the P.B.X. has defi- 
nite advantages for promotion over 
those who have not acquired any of 
such skills. 

In a recent job analysis study of 
positions filled by girls in banks, I 
found that of a number of girls who 
had been working from one month 
to two vears, 85% had been trained 
in shorthand, but only 15% had used 
it to any great extent since employ- 
ment. The significant thing about 
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this situation, however, is that the 
girls were employed, partly, at least, 
because of their ability to take dic- 
tation. That they had been given no 
opportunity to use it was deplorable ; 
if banks are requiring this training 
there should be some reason for it. 
However, if the study of shorthand 
had enabled the girls to obtain em- 
ployment, perhaps it had served its 
purpose, for I know from personal 
experience that it is a great con- 
venience to be able to take verbal 
instructions and make notations in 
shorthand. 

The training for the boy who 
wishes to enter the banking field 
should be more general. He should 
have had junior business training 
and business organization before en- 
tering employment. A fair typing 
ability is often helpful in obtaining 
promotional advantages. If his pre- 
vious training has not included use 
of the adding machine and a calcu- 
lating machine, he should, immedi- 
ately after employment, secure these 
skills. His line of promotion will de- 
pend, to a great extent, upon his 
additional training. 

It he wishes to become a_book- 
keeper, for example, which is in the 
promotional line leading to the posi- 
tion of teller, he should become an 
expert operator of the adding ma- 
chine, using the “block” or “pho- 
tographic” method, by which it is 
possible to list 100 items a minute 
for test periods. If he is interested 
in statistical work, he should become 
acquainted with a calculator to en- 
able him to take the position of han- 
dling margin accounts, a_ position 
which leads eventually to the depart- 
ment which takes care of trust in- 
vestments. 

He may study accounting, to pre- 
pare himself for a position in the 
auditing department, or credits and 
collections, to fit himself to become 
a loaning officer. One thing is es- 
sential: he must continue his educa- 
tion if he expects to make banking 
a career. In fact, so important is 
this, that many banks require the ap- 
plicant, in filling out the application 
blank, to promise to continue his edu- 
cation in evening school in the event 
of employment. As mentioned be- 
fore, the educational facilities of the 
American Institute of Banking be- 
come available to him at the time he 
is employed, and he is expected to 
make use of them. 


Personality Traits for Bank 
Employees 


Since many bank employees are 
concerned primarily with serving the 
public, good personal appearance and 
a pleasing manner are essential in 
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those positions where it is necessary 
to meet customers, such as in the 
safe deposit, statement, note, credit, 
collection, and trust departments. 
Secretaries, too, must often be con- 
cerned with public relations. Some 
positions, such as that of teller, or 
clerk in the foreign exchange depart- 
ment, have as their chief qualifica- 
tion a courteous and pleasing man- 
ner in meeting people. 

Since the banking business is it- 
self dependent upon public confi- 
dence and trust, honesty is abso- 
lutely necessary on the part of the 
employee. He must be efficient in 
the handling of his work because in- 
formation given out by the bank 
must always be right. Also, he must 
be able to work under stress at times, 
for the day’s work must be finished 
before he leaves at night. 


“Her first assignment as a 
bank employee.” 


The bank employee must be able 
to work with others congenially ; 
nothing disrupts the schedule so 
much as disputes among workers. 
He must have the rare ability of be- 
ing able to follow instructions to the 
letter, and yet display initiative when 
occasion demands it. Above all, he 
must be willing to do other work 
than his own during his spare time, 
for, as already pointed out, the day’s 
work must be finished before the em: 
ployees leave, and some departments 
require extra help during rush hours. 

Other personal qualifications are: 
enthusiasm toward the job and pride 
in doing it well; due respect at all 
times for the confidential nature of 
the work; punctuality; and willing- 
ness to accept responsibility. Ambi- 
tion is a worthy characteristic, but 
the bank employee must be willing to 
accept cheerfully his due share of the 


grind, for advancement is not rapid, 
though it is usually steady, if the 
emplovee does his part. Banking 
should be looked upon as a profes- 
sion, like medicine, for example. The 
medical student does not expect to 
attend school for a year or two, then 
advance to the top rapidly. He 
spends a number of years in prepara- 
tion and internship before he really 
begins his career. The bank em- 
ployee must look upon the first few 
years as an apprenticeship. | think 
impatience regarding advancement is 
the most common difficulty of be- 
ginning workers in banks. 


Vocational Guidance for Students 


The teacher of business subjects 
should be informed concerning the 
training and personality traits re- 
quired for successful employment in 
this field. Much maladjustment of 
boys and girls could be prevented if 
the instructors or others responsible 
for vocational guidance of students 
took the time and trouble to become 
acquainted with the opportunities 
and limitations in the various occu- 
pational fields. 

As seen in my experience, the 
turnover among bank employees 
ranges from 15% to 20% annually. 
Though only certain types of people 
are suited for this kind of work, it is 
a large potential field of employment, 
and should have more consideration, 
especially in those schools which at- 
tempt to place their students. 

Personnel directors of banks 
usually require employees with a 
higher 1.Q. than do other organiza- 
tions. It should never be below 100, 
and in many positions, not under 
115. Though the boy begins as a 
messenger or officer’s page, he is 
eventually to progress to a position 
of responsibility. If he is not capable 
of doing this, he will fall by the way- 
side after a year or two. 

The student is more likely to suc- 
ceed if he prepares definitely for a 
particular type of position, and I feel 
that I am not overstating the situa- 
tion when I say that if he wants to 
do a specific kind of work in the 
bank, eventually he will be given the 
opportunity if he prepares himself 
for it. Therefore, it is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher to help the 
student to select the training which 
he should receive in preparation for 
such position. 

A great deal of consideration 
should be given to the student’s per- 
sonality. If he has a pleasing man- 
ner and gets along well with people, 
he may prepare for a type of work 
that involves meeting the public, such 
as in the Foreign Exchange or Safe 
Deposit Departments. He would also 
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ge: aiong well as a teller or in the 
Statement Department. On the other 
hand, one who is not socially so 
well-adapted, but who has a high 
I.Q., might be an excellent employee 
for the Auditing Department, for he 
would have the ability to make an in- 
tensive study of accounting and 
would handle figures easily. He 
would do well also in the analysis 
of financial statements or in the han- 
dling of loans. If he is interested in 
law, he would probably be success- 
ful in the Trust Department. 

The girl’s field is somewhat more 
limited. A few banks allow women 
to become officers, but the general 
rule is that she may advance to a 
position as head of a department, 
but thereafter opportunities are lim- 
ited. The young worker usually be- 
gins in the filing department. Hence, 
it is very essential that she have filing 
in school if she expects to make a 
good enough showing to be promoted 
into another department within a few 
weeks. 

From there she may go to the Ad- 
dressograph Department, to a book- 
keeping; machine, or to a stenographic 
position. It is usually her pre-em- 
ployment training or the additional 
education obtained immediately upon 
entering the job which determines 
the line of promotion she secures. 
Now and then one is sent to the 
switchboard, or to the calculating 
machine in the Analysis Department. 
Here again, personality exerts a vast 
influence. The girl who is fright- 
ened or who is lacking in some per- 
sonal qualities necessary to impress 
favorably the personnel officer will 
probably be given machine work 
where she is not required to meet the 
public or to mingle to a great extent 
with he: co-workers. Those who are 
attractive, efficient, and possessed of 
a little more than the usual intelli- 
gence, may be promoted to the posi- 
tion of stenographer, later to become 
secretaries to the officers. 

Girls who are interested in ac- 
counting and have prepared them- 
selves to handle such work may be 
required to do machine bookkeeping 
as preliminary experience, later be- 
ing promoted to the accounting de- 
partment, where it is possible to se- 
cure positions of considerable re- 
sponsibility. It is quite often from 
this group that heads of departments 
are chosen, 

There is still another type of em- 
ployee which is required both among 
the boys and among the girls. This 
is the relief or substitute, who is re- 
quired to do work in all departments. 
Needless to say, such an employee 
must be well trained in many things, 
able to accept responsibility, capable 
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of working congenially in all depart- 
ments, alert and efficient enough to 
step into almost any position in the 
bank and fill it as capably as the 
regular employee. Several persons 
with these qualifications are needed 
so that when other employees are ill 
or on vacations, the bank work may 
go on as usual. This type of position 
offers an unusual opportunity to the 
employee who is willing to put a 
great deal into his job, and who has 
the intelligence, appearance, and 
training to carry on efficiently in any 
emergency. 


Applications and Interviews 


Business teachers should take a 
little more time to explain to students 
the importance of properly filling 
out the application blank. Ninety per- 
cent of the forms handed in to the 
Personnel Department of the bank 
during my employment there had to 
be returned to the applicant for com- 
pletion. 

Another thing which amazed me 
was the fact that boys, especially, 
who had filled out the application 
and were waiting to see the person- 
nel officer, sat slouching in_ their 
chairs with legs crossed, sometimes 
chewing gum. They should have 
been aware that such an attitude 
would not be acceptable in a bank, 
and that they were making the wrong 
impression at the very beginning. 

Teachers should also instruct the 
student how to act during the inter- 
view. In the first place it is very im- 
portant that he or she be neatly 
dressed in appropriate clothing, with 


well-combed hair, and in the case of 
the girl, with not too much make-up, 
Long red fingernails are not per- 
missible in most instances. Poise is 
essential. The student should re- 
member that he is not asking a favor, 
but proposing a fair exchange. He 
should be dignified, yet pleasant, and 
not too stiff and formal. Above all, 
he should never try to be funny. 
He should allow the interviewer to 
lead in the conversation, and most 
important of all, he should be very 
careful to make no statement that is 
not absolutely true, for all informa- 
tion will be verified. He should take 
with him the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of five references; 
these must be men who have known 
him three years or more. It makes 
a very poor impression when the ap- 
plicant has to ask for the telephoue 
directory or is unable to give the re- 
quired number of references, 


Business Teachers’ Responsibility 


I believe that business teachers 
have a very definite responsibility in 
helping the young people who come 
under their supervision to meet the 
challenge of the business world, 
How can they possibly do this unless 
they first acquaint themselves with 
the requirements of the various oc- 
cupations and professions? Natur- 
ally, one cannot become familiar 
with them all, but it is possible to 
obtain a general idea of the more 
common ones, so that the counsel 
given to students in helping them to 
prepare for their life’s work will be 
more effective. 


A FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 10) 


Sophomore Year: 

Education 

Advanced Typewriting 
ce Practice 

American History 

Accounting 

Physical Education . 

Penmanship 


Junior Year: 

Education 

Oral English 

Cost Accounting 

Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Office 
Practice 

Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Busi- 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Intro- 
duction to Business 

Salesmanship and Advertising . 

Elective (Year) 


Senior Year: 

Supervised Student Teaching 
Principles of Economics 

Money and Banking 

Economic Geography 

Pusiness Law 

Accounting Problems . 
Foundations in Business Education 
Problems in Business Education 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
Freshman Year: 


English Composition 

Business English 

Elementary Typewriting’ or Advanced Type- 
writing and Office Practice 

Elementary_ Shorthand! or Advanced 


hand and Secretarial Practice 


Principles of Geography 
Hygiene and Sanitation? .. 
Business Mathematics .... 
Physical Education 

The Use of the Library 


Sophomore Year: 


Education 
Accounting 
Laboratory Science 
American History 
Physical Education 
Penmanship 


Junior Year: 

Education 

Oral English 

Cost Accounting OF 

Salesmanship and Advertising , 

Methods of Teachinz Typewriting and Office 
Practice 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand 

Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness Mathematics : 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Intro- 
duction to Business 

Elective (Two Quarters) 


Senior Year: 

Supervised Student Teaching 
Principles of Economics 

Money and Banking 

Economic Geography 

Business Law 
Foundations in Business Education 
Problemis in Business Education 
Elective (One Quarter) 


1Exempt by passing placement test. 
*Required by law. 
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Distributive Education in Tennessee’ 


AVID CROCKETT of Tennes- 

see and Texas said, “Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.” Ten- 
nessee has been following that admo- 
nition in its distributive education 
program. Statistically, there is less 
to announce than in some other 
states. From the point of view of 
achievement, considerable is happen- 
ing, a sound foundation is being laid. 
Tennesseans are shrewd buyers. As 
with good buyers we prefer to err 
toward underbuying, 

The first step was to establish a 
department of distributive education 
in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Ten- 
nessee in Knoxville. Our chief ob- 
jective is to train people for distribu- 
tive education so as to carry out the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act 
in Tennessee or other southern states. 
Our training fits for store work as 
well as for supervisors, coordinators 
or teachers of distributive education. 


Getting Acquainted 


| have made numerous trips about 
the state to find out what merchants 
want and need. We do not follow 
the pattern of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company which recently an- 
nounced that it gives its listeners 
what the B. B. C. thinks they need, 
not what they themselves want. I am 
still a “furriner” in East Tennessee 
and try to walk gently, speak softly 
and know my place. That place is 
not to think that I am to revolu- 
tionize the mercantile world. Things 
evolve gradually. One may mention 
evolution now. Merchants promoted 
the George-Deen Act and support it. 
Those of us who have lived and 
worked where retail training has 
been long established cannot realize 
how hungry people are for such 
training. But they want nourishment, 
not indigestion, and some shocking 
concoctions are offered in the name 
of education. 

The act stipulates that teachers 
have practical experience as well as 
academic qualifications. The danger 
is that retailing experience may be 
judged on a quantitative, not a quali- 
tative basis. Like the woman who 
said, “T ought to know how to bring 
up children, I have buried seven.” 
As good merchandisers allow less 
and less for mark downs each year, 
so we are allowed fewer and fewer 
mistakes in training. 


* Talk given at the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in Cincinnati on 
July 1, 1938. 
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by Marion Lyndon 


Associate Professor of Distributive 
Education 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


We must know what customers 
really want. In the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association program, the 
words “‘to protect, produce, strength- 
en, profit” appear frequently. A 
store, large or small exists to make 
money. It is healthy to do so if ex- 
istence is to continue. A department 
must make a profit. Most firms con- 
sider a small department that shows 
a consistent and adequate net profit 
a greater asset than the department 
of far greater volume that is con- 
stantly in the red. Facts and figures, 
not prejudices and enthusiasm, 
should be the vard stick. You see | 
have been a buyer as well as a per- 
sonnel director 


Avoiding Difficulties 


We have tried to avoid the pitfalls 
that can beset a state program. Ten- 
nessee has a sound program of trade 
and industries with Mr. Warren A. 
Seeley as director. Mr. G. E. Free- 
man is director of all vocational edu- 
cation in the state. Distributive edu- 
cation is now associated with trades 
and industries. Mr. Seeley and I 
met with merchants’ committees in 
Memphis and Chattanooga and I 
called on merchants in Nashville, and 
of course, in Knoxville. All mer- 
chants expressed a desire for such 
work in their cities and are glad to 
help, as far as business permits, in 
establishing cooperative programs. 

In Knoxville, Dr. Theodore W. 
Glocker, Director of the School of 
Business Administration and I met 
with the Retail Merchants Commit- 
tee at the Chamber of Commerce. It 
was the first and the hardest meet- 
ing. It was all new and the idea was 
somewhat current, “You can not 
learn anything except over a coun- 
ter.’ Mr. Clarence Holland, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the Knoxville 


Chamber of Commerce was very 
helpful and his support has been 
splendid. Most merchants wanted to 
have their organization receive train- 
ing. We were content to wait for the 
few others. But with fervent mis- 
sionary spirit we were convinced 
that those who were hard to sell must 
eventually buy. They did, winning 
them with deeds not words was grati- 


fying. 


In all these merchant meetings, the 
one question always asked was, 
“What do you know about this busi- 
ness?” The one thing they fear 
seemed to be a school teacherish at- 
titude. No one can be didactic or 
ooze the spirit of reformation in 
starting this work in a section new 
to it. If you do not like to sell don’t 
go into this phase of retail distribu- 
tion. But once started and its value 
shown, even superficially, in a com- 
munity it gains like an avalanche and 
community support is marvelous. 

Nor should a newcomer be misled 
into thinking she is to do all the 
teaching. I have learned much about 
retailing from some stores which do 
not consider themselves models. But 
merchants and sinners are consid- 
ered synonymous in Ecclesiastes and 
the long years ago Phoenicians 
founded Carthage as a trading post. 
Merchandising is an old idea. 
“Blessed are the meek who have 
plenty of resiliency,” is a good motto 
for distributive education directors. 


Need for Up-to-Date Programs 


No astute merchant will buy 
dated merchandise nor will he sup- 
port old fashioned teaching. You 
would not trust a doctor who had 
had no new ideas since medical 
school of long years past. Yet I have 
been grieved to find that there are 
some misapprehensions as to how 
much background is necessary 
in order to teach a vocational subject. 
Correspondence school courses and 
the perusal of the flood of textbooks 
written by people with no status in 
the retail world is not conducive to 
an inspiring lasting confidence. No 
one in distributive education should 
be content with anything except mod- 
ern merchandising and should refuse 
to approve textbooks written from 
the outside looking in. There have 
been a lot of outsiders looking into 
this field. The grass seems alluringly 
green. Wishful thinking is not the 
equivalent of retail training. 

An advisory committee is desir- 
able in starting work. To be sure, 
committees vary in usefulness, but 
the more people concerned the more 
sense of possession and pride the 
community will have. If Mr. Brown 
brings home a new second wife and 
says “Children this is your new 
mother,” they may be hard to sell. 
But if Mr. Brown lets the children 
feel that they themselves picked out 
the new mother and one day they 
say, “Miss Black is so nice, daddy, 
why does not she come here more,” 
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they will be proud of her for they 
themselves did the picking. 

Newspapers have been known to 
give editorial and news space to big 
advertisers. I did newspaper work 
for three years and favorable pub- 
licity is a big help in such new work. 
“T read it in the paper,” cannot be 
ignored. 

Then, too, employed workers must 
feel that their immediate superiors 
approve what they are trying to do 
in attending classes. There must be 
support. No program, whether local 
or state, can succeed unless mer- 
chants will give time and the benefit 
of their experience to help. 


The University Program 


The University of Tennessee of- 
fers a four year undergraduate cur- 
riculum in distributive education 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science and a one year course for 
graduates of approved colleges. Our 
one year graduate course has been 
gratifying. We believe all students 
taking it are placed for fall. Some 
have returned to family retail busi- 
nesses in the state and are available 
for evening school teachers. One 
was offered so good an advertising 
job that she left at the beginning of 
the spring quarter. One of the can- 
didates for a master’s degree was 
offered the buyership of a depart- 
ment in a Knoxville store at an ex- 
cellent starting salary, a salesjob with 
a wholesale company and a coordi- 
nator’s job in distributive education. 
He took the latter. We have stu- 
dents from eight states at summer 
school and several of them, people 
of both educational background and 
business experience will be well 
qualified for responsible distributive 
education positions. 

During the fall term, students sold 
on Saturdays in Knoxville stores. 
They were released from class from 
December 1 to December 24. All 
worked until Christmas Eve. I be- 
lieve such students should ignore the 
start of a university vacation as that 
last week before Christmas is when 
they are often most valuable and they 
must learn to think in terms of retail- 
ing, not the academic schedule. 

From March 1 until April 16 they 
were released for six weeks actual 
teaching. They had to organize their 
own classes and either teach them 
or secure teachers. All this was un- 
der university supervision but work- 
ing with the city schools. They were 
prepared for this by practice teach- 
ing during the fall and winter. Class- 
es for sales people were held at the 
Chamber of Commerce with classes 
from 8:00 to 8:50. Knoxville stores 
open at 8:30 so all were in their de- 
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partments at nine. We gave a series 
of ten lesson courses. | had an ex- 
tension course of 32 lessons for ex- 
ecutives and all graduate students 
were required to attend this so as to 
get the store point of view. This was 
also from 8:00 to 8:50. I also taught 
an advertising class at the T. V. A. 

I have heard that fear has been 
expressed lest large stores let the 
distributive education program do 
their personnel work. I doubt it. 
Homes have not surrendered their 
children to the school, In fact, few 
parents give any credit to the school. 
As long as every executive tells vis- 
itors “Our store is different,” and 
don’t they. all, there will be no con- 
flict. There are too many exclusive 
policies to inculcate to let someone 
not dependent on them for salary do 
too much. 


Emphasis Upon Service to Small 
Merchant 


In Tennessee, as with many states, 
the problem is working with the 
small merchant rather than the large 
stores. There are four cities of over 
100,000 in the state, one of 30,000, 
one of 12,000 and four of about 10,- 
000, that requires thought as many 
of us are prone to think in terms of 
the large department store. Yet the 
average number of employees in re- 
tail establishments through the coun- 
try is 2.5 per store. These small 
merchants are individualists and not 
all accustomed to cooperation. We 
have got to be good to be of any 
value to them. One may want sales 
force training, one display, one stock 
keepers, one windows. That point 
sometime seems overlooked in this 
new George-Deen set up. 

Twelve and one-half per cent of 
the population is engaged in retail 
trade. Merchants promoted the 
George-Deen Act which says that, 
“the fundamental objective of voca- 
tional distributive education is to 
help distributive workers to give bet- 
ter, economical and more efficient 
service. The social and economic 
benefits that will accrue will be 
shared by the producer, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer.” A pretty 
fine idea. Could anything be better 
work than to help people to more 


happy and adequate living? I suggest 
that all interested read Bulletin 2046 
of the Office of Education of the De. 
partment of the Interior. It is ad- 
mirably expressed. Also, read Paul 
Mertz’s speech in Texas in 1936 be- 
fore the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

But the teaching of distributive 
education must be well done. Eve- 
ning class instruction must be good 
enough to attract and hold the stu- 
dents. It is all voluntary. They must 
be sold. If classes are held during 
work hours they must justify them- 
selves and the time taken from work, 


Need for Qualified Good Teachers 


Even with the requisites as to act- 
ual work as stipulated in the George- 
Deen Act it is not easy to get eve- 
ning school teachers of suitable abil- 
ity. So often those who can do, can- 
not teach. Any one who has worked 
with buyers planning meetings knows 
that the most successful operators 
are not always convincingly and 
agreeably articulate. Even with the 
conference method used for classes 
it takes experience to maintain class 
interest. Yet, I believe that the per- 
son of proved ability who can do, 
but cannot easily tell why, is a 
sounder instructor than the theorist, 
I believe employed workers will help 
the persons of achievement to ex- 
press himself while they feel only 
resentment toward the poseur. 

The two subjects salespeople’s 
classes have asked for most have 
been personality discussions and 
fashion training. Small merchants 
have wanted training in stock keep- 
ing, simple control systems. Fashion 
is Magic sesame in any line of mer- 
chandising as a sales talk to sell 
talks.. But personality must not take 
the place of character. We must 
have teachers of character who can 
inculcate the moral virtues on which 
business solidity is built We must 
never lose sight of the real issues 
and let methods instruction top con- 
tent. It takes technique and charac- 
ter to teach distributive education, 
as well as knowledge of methods and 
a selling personality. Emerson said, 
“What you are thunders so loud, 
I can’t hear what you say.” 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30 
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Whither the Bookkeeping Course? 


HE history of bookkeeping as an 
and profession dates 
back to the Fifteenth Century when 
Luca Paciolo in Venice, 1494, de- 
veloped methods in teaching book- 
keeping that remained unchanged 
until recently. It is significant to note 
that bookkeeping grew into the busi- 
ness world and has become important 
to the fields of commerce as is the 
circulatory system to the human 
being. Modern legislation requires 
well-kept, accurate records. The ma- 
chine world created thousands of 
uses for machine bookkeeping in 
many types of business firms. Add 
these important factors to the al- 
ready firmly established opportunities 
of bookkeeping in theb usiness world 
and you have one of the most ex- 
tensive fields of occupational oppor- 
tunity. 


Variety of Opportunities 


As educators of bookkeeping, who 
may influence the construction of 


“Typical bookkeeper of the days of high 
desks, stools, high hats and swallow tail 
coats.” 


curriculum and courses of study for 
pupils who come to the public schools 
to learn bookkeeping, it is necessary 
to look into these fields of occupa- 
tion open to students. Obviously, 
this search opens vistas of informa- 
tion which cannot help being noticed 
and which should become common 
knowledge to all educators. The 
primary problem presents itself in 
the galaxy of varied positions. These 
range from simple hand-written en- 
try making, clerical opportunities in- 
volving a knowledge of bookkeeping, 
machine operators, to the greater de- 
mands and requirements both educa- 
tionally and in experience which is 
the lot of the Certified Public Ac- 
countant. Such are the potentialities 
offered to bookkeeping students by 
the business world. 

The second problem is to adapt 
such opportunities as the basis for 
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offerings in our public schools to dif- 
ferentiated abilities of students so as 
to prepare them more successfully to 
meet such opportunities open to them 
in the occupational field of bookkeep- 
ing. This includes the problem of 
testing students as to their aptitudes 
in such work. 

The third problem is to study the 
statistics available as to the trends 
of bookkeeping jobs and to help 
guide and educate students towards 
a wiser choice of occupational train- 
ing for positions. 

The question of a survey of the 
locality in which the schoo! is lo- 
cated would be a wise procedure to 
see what possibilities are open to the 
bookkeeping students. The vital in- 
terpretations and findings of such a 
survey would bring about a recogni- 
tion of certain requirements, not only 
educationally but distinctly person- 
ally and socially, of the learner who 
will become part of the business and 
social structure of what we term so- 
ciety. The avenues of employment 
which can be used as a basis of con- 
structing more efficient courses of 
study and methods of teaching may 
be revealed. 


Changed Occupational Situation 


Our present business structure has 
undergone great change and there- 
fore, revolutionary changes are im- 
minent in the educational structure if 
it is to keep up in the race with eco- 
nomic changes. So far, education has 
taken the snail’s pace. The educator 
must extend his scope of thinking by 
first expanding the job-objective into 
an institutional objective, and then 
bring them together both into focus 
with the social-welfare objective. 
As educators we have done very 
little to attempt to improve or vital- 
ize our teaching. The real emergency 
of the present is not in unemploy- 


ment or in neglected guidance and « 


education for individual differences, 
but in the character of judgments 
which society makes at the crucial 
accumulation of a large number of 
social maladjustments converging at 
a single point. It is for us, the educa- 
tors, to develop a broad view on edu- 
cation from start to beyond the fin- 
ish of schooling; to find tools and 
techniques emanating from occupa- 
tion researches; administration of 


tests to classify students, and to cam- 
paign for diagnostic guidance work 
to help strengthen the weak spots in 
training programs. The stimulation 
and awakening of the teaching corps 
to present day problems facing com- 
mercial educators is another vital 
problem facing the entire school per- 
sonnel. 


Types of Information Needed 


Occupational research provides 
pertinent facts as follows: 
. Type of work ; 
. Work relationship with other groups 
. Organizing charts 
. Direct and collateral steps of pro- 
motion 
. Primary duties 
. Physical and mental qualifications _ 
. Comparative earnings on basis of 
education levels 
. Ratio of men and women 
. Education required for initial job 
and for future promotion 
Scientific studies of this nature are 
used to determine the content of the 
commercial curriculum and for the 


“Machine accounting has opened many 
avenues of employment to the bookkeep- 
ing student.” 


educational and vocational guidance 
of students. Job analyses have de- 
veloped from occupational surveys, 
and job specifications have been pre- 
pared from the job analyses. Job 
analyses give the specific duties to be 
performed, while job specifications 
give in detail the physical and men- 
tal qualifications required for the 
performance of such duties. Such 
random surveys have been made and 
have been noted by students in edu- 
cation, but little has been done to 
apply this meagre statistical knowl- 
edge to changing curriculum. Ob- 
viously more scientific statistics are 
needed to be followed by changing 
curriculum in commercial work. 
Our rapidly changing business or- 
ganization and conditions is making 
adaptability the key-word for suc- 
cess. Information from surveys has 
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aided in the development of a phase 
ot commercial education that has 
been more or less neglected—that of 
character training. Of the job speci- 
fications prepared, it was found that 
character traits were frequently 
more responsible for success or fail- 
ure than merely training for work. 
This is one of the educational prob- 
lems which all supervisors are now 
attacking. 


Opportunities in Machine 
Bookkeeping 


Machine accounting has opened 
many avenues of employment to the 
bookkeeping student with a variety 
of machines which adapt themselves 
readily to the varying ranges of in- 
telligence levels of students. It is 
regrettable that a lack of appropria- 
tions, and the slow moving evolu- 
tion of our educational world has 
caused little headway to be made in 
the public schools for the careful 
training of students to the wide field 
of machine accounting. It is left to 
the concerns which manufacture 
these modern methods of doing book- 
keeping to provide instruction for 
the learning of such machines. Much 
to the business man’s annoyance this 
neglect of public schools to train stu- 
dents in machine operations has re- 
sulted in caustic criticism upon the 
educational system. 


Tremendous strides in machine 
bookkeeping which the modern busi- 
ness world is using has been made 
by the manufacturers of such ma- 
chines. Furthermore, the public 


schools are not teaching future earn-' 


ers how to use them. Whether ma- 
chine bookkeeping is a necessary 
function for the public schools to 
teach commercial students is still a 
moot question. Again, no statistical 
facts have been obtained to prove or 
disprove the worthiness of such 
teaching and lay the ghost to rest. 


The requirements for such ma- 
chine occupations are necessarily 
specific depending on the machine 
and the operations it performs. 
Pamphlets and advertising matter 
briefly explain such duties and ve- 
quirements, therefore, it is needless 
to cover these details. It is self-evi- 
dent that the school must indicate to 
learners where they may be trained 
for such machine occupations and 
assist the learner to make contacts 
with concerns where such training is 
available. It does not provide such 
training to any great extent itself. 
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HOW PROGRESSIVE IS BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


(Continued from page 7) 


turned in on itself, became concerned 
with the minutiae of learning in particu- 
lar ways. Each element of shorthand 
learning must be mastered before a new 
one could be added. Each letter of the 
keyboard must be mastered as an element 
before it could be put into a word. Every 
typed page must be handed in with not 
a single error—regardless of the time and 
paper consumed in so doing; regardless 
of the harmful permanent working habits 
thus developed. Three-party drafts—defi- 
nition, entries, use~were painstakingly 
taught, regardless of their connection 
with the needs of the learner. The ele- 
ments of learning became ends in them- 
selves. Precisely defined ways of doing 
things for their own sake characterized 
classroom teaching; drill was the order 
of the day. Shorthand dictation was not 
transcribed, business letters and financial 
statements of bookkeeping class were not 
typed. No particular need was felt by 
teachers to see that these elements be- 
came integrated and that the pupil could 
use them in meeting the demands of his 
personal and his occupational life. The 
subjects themselves, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, at one time closely con- 
nected with the needs of business for 
stenographers and bookkeepers, became 
good for their own sakes, regardless of 
the fact that an expanded business world 
was needing employees trained in other 
kinds of business activity. Business edu- 
cation became reactionary and traditional, 


almost frozen in a pattern, just about the 
time that other types of education were 
awakening to the values to learning of 
interest and self-initiated activity. 

Business education seems to be re- 
turning somewhat to the progressive 
point of view of its early history. Skill 
objectives are adopted by the pupil—the 
ability to type his own written work, the 
ability to understand the meaning of the 
shorthand outline, and to write it, the 
ability to determine his net financial 
worth, the ability te write a letter order- 
ing goods for his own or for school use. 
Pupils seek to attain these objectives, 
evaluating their efforts as they go, dis- 
carding the useless, reorganizing the use- 
ful—in terms of the whole ability which 
they recognize as desirable. Pupils are 
gaining an understanding of occupational 
and personal business life through direct 
contact, observation, and _ investigation. 
Further, they must learn to understand 
business as a social force; to evaluate it, 
to make judgments concerning it. Per- 
sons with business ability are to be de- 
veloped by the business education cur- 
riculum. To accomplish this, business 
education by providing opportunities for 
self-initiated and self-directed learning 
under wise guidance must seek to enable 
high school pupils to be intelligent mem- 
bers of and contributors to their busi- 
ness environment while they are still in 
school so that they may maintain this 
ability throughout life. 


ESSENTIAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


than the employer or some other non- 
school agency. It would mean definite 
sequence and standards in general busi- 
ness subjects, and the limitation of this 
work to those abilities proved to be 
essential for all. 

Essentialism in business education 
would not mean fewer teachers. It cer- 
tainly would not demand old-time pin- 
drop discipline. It would not mean the 
elimination of personal-use business edu- 
cation. In fact it would mean giving es- 
sential personal-use business education to 
all rather than to those who need it least. 
It would not mean the maintenance of 
the status quo. Social life changes, and 
these changes result in some abilities that 
were once essential becoming unim- 
portant, and new abilities becoming es- 
sential that were formerly unknown. Es- 


sentialism requires a constant adaptation 
of the program of studies to changed 
conditions. 

The two presentations given here were 
written in response to several suggestions 
that attention be given progressivism and 
essentialism in business education. They 
are not extremely divergent. In fact some 
people may suggest that there is no sharp 
distinction between good progressive edu- 
cation and good essential education. Un- 
der ideal teaching conditions this would 
be true; practically, however, as our 
schools are at present administered there 
is a sharp difference between the “pro- 
gressive” teacher and the teacher who 
stresses the essentials. 

What is your opinion? The JourNAL 
welcomes comment. 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1939 


SPONSORS: 


National Office Management Association and 


National Council of Business Education 


DATES: May 24, 25, 26 
CENTERS: 


Wherever 50 testees are enrolled 


TESTS: Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Typing, Machine Transcription, 
Filing, Key-driven Calculating Machine. Each testee must take 
also a Fundamentals Test and a General Information Test 


INFORMATION: 


Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 


Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Consumer Protection Private and 
Semiprivate Agencies 


MONG the private agencies aid- 
Aing the consumer are to be found 
the following groups or divisions: 
(1) private organizations which sell 
goods for profit but operate in the 
interests of the consumer; (2) pri- 
vate commercial agencies which 
recommend but do not sell specific 
goods; (3) non-profit organizations 
which are supported by professional 
groups for the interests of the con- 
sumer as well as further interests; 
(4) cooperative groups rendering 
either a reporting service or a com- 
bined reporting and selling service. 
Among the private organizations 
which sell goods for a profit but 
operate testing and research organ- 
izations in the interests of the con- 
sumer, will be found the trade asso- 
ciations and magazine agencies. The 
trade associations seek to promote 
the welfare of specific industries or 
specific groups. 

For example, the American Stand- 
ards Association is composed of 
practically all standardizing agencies, 
associations of producers, manufac- 
turers, and private laboratories, to- 
gether with educational organizations 
and private business firms. As its 
name indicates, this organization is 
primarily interested in standardiza- 
tion, It publishes a yearbook and a 
monthly bulletin. The yearbook lists 
the new standards that have been de- 
veloped, while the monthly bulletin 
provides current information relative 
to progress in labeling, certification, 
and standardization. Such literature 
may be purchased by the consumer 
at a nominal cost.' Household Fi- 
nance Corporation makes available 
at a nominal cost? a set of booklets 

*See Chapter 18, “Private Agencies for the 
Protection of the Consumer,” in Business Eco- 


nomic Problems, Shields and Wilson, South- 
Western Publishing Company. 


by R. F. Beckert 


Associate Professor of Accounting 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


on “Better Buymanship,” which pro- 
vides valuable information concern- 
ing value in retail buying. Approx- 
imately sixteen of these booklets are 
available offering many practical 
hints. The information is general 
and lacks specific brand naming for 
maximum value purchasing. 

The New England Council, com- 
prised of six states,* was organized 
in 1925 for the purpose of protect- 
ing the reputation of products mar- 
keted under the specific “New Eng- 
land Quality Label.” Each state de- 
partment of agriculture maintains an 
inspection service which inspects and 
grades products on which the label 
is to be used. Fruits, eggs, butter, 
vegetables, jelly, honey, poultry, and 
maple products are among the items 
graded and inspected. 


Home Economics Aids 


The efforts of the American Home 
Economics Association in behalf of 


919 North 


2 Household Finance Corporation, ) 
Price: two 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
for five cents. 

3 Maine, New Hampshire, 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode I 


Vermont, Massa- 


sland. 


CONSUMER CHANCE 
or 
CONSUMER CHOICE 


the education and protection of the 
consumer cannot be overlooked. This 
Association publishes a monthly 
magazine and bulletins in regard to 
buying and consumer protection. It 
also encourages the use of proper 
standards and exercises its influence 
in behalf of suitable legislation 
affecting consumer welfare. Cooper- 
ative associations resulted as an out- 
growth of consumer interests and 
consumer clubs. Probably the best 
known of this group is Consumers’ 
Research, Incorporated, Washington, 
N. J. Its aims, as set forth in “In- 
troduction to Consumers’ Research,” 
page 2, are: “To provide a clearing- 
house where information to consum- 
ers may be assembled, edited, and 
promulgated; and to develop, as 
rapidly and as thoroughly as income 
permits, an art and a science of con- 
sumption by use of which ultimate 
consumers may defend themselves 
against the invasions and aggressions 
of advertising and salesmanship.” 
Consumers’ Research, Incorpo- 
rated maintains its uniqueness due 
to the fact that it names inferior 
products. It must be recognized that 
an organization of this type cannot 
test each and every product on the 
market due to physical limitations as 
well as the financial cost which might 
be involved. Those products which 
Consumers’ Research, Incorporated, 
has examined are generally rated as 
(1) recommended, (2) intermediate, 
(3) not recommended. The publica- 
tions of the organization are (1) an 
annual handbook of buying, (2) a 
general bulletin issued quarterly, (3) 
current reports on products that 
have been tested. In 1937 a more 
popular publication was placed on 
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the news stands by Consumers’ Re- 
search, Incorporated, entitled Con- 
sumers’ Digest. Consumers’ Union 
is a similar cooperative reporting or- 
ganization which has resulted from 
Consumers’ Research, Incorporated. 
Consumers’ Defender is an organiza- 
tion which not only reports and 
recommends products, but supplies 
these to the consumer. Consumers’ 
Cooperative Wholesale Society is 
one of the newest in this group ot 
organizations. Since these are pri- 
vate organizations operating in the 
consumer’s interests, specific in- 
formation concerning their objec- 
tives may be had from the organiza- 
tions themselves. 


Business Services 


The National Better Business 
Bureau, Incorporated, has its 
branches in the cities of the United 
States. This Bureau was originally 
organized for the purpose of pro- 
tecting business men, but its activi- 
ties are such that the general public, 
partly the ultimate consumer, is like- 
wise the beneficiary. The local bet- 
ter business bureaus check the trade 
practices and advertising of local 
business firms and stimulate fair 
public relations. The local bureau 
investigates many — promotional 
schemes, including schemes for office 
to office canvassing and personal 
solicitation, advanced in the local 
community. These Better Business 
Bureaus have developed higher 
standards and ethical practices in ad- 
vertising and selling. The National 
Bureau will furnish copies of reports 
on the subjects it has investigated. 

Probably the best known private 
agencies affecting consumer choice 
will be found among those which 
recommend but do not sell specific 
goods. This group includes the va- 
rious investigating, authorizing, and 
approving agencies as sponsored and 
used by the various magazines. The 
ultimate consumer has _ frequently 
questioned the aims and objectives of 
these agencies for it is felt the in- 
terests of the agency are divided be- 
tween consumers and advertisers. It 
is a well known fact that these maga- 
zines are dependent upon advertis- 
ing for profit, since they are profit 
organizations. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that these agencies have re- 
sulted in arousing consumer con- 
sciousness and a desire for more in- 
formation concerning the products to 
be purchased. 


4 Price, 25 cents per copy. 
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Aid from Magazines 


Women’s’ magazines have taken 
the lead in this movement. Prob- 
ably the best known is the familiar 
“Stamp” approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine attempts to safeguard 
its readers through a policy of mak- 
ing the advertising which it accepts 
for publication in its pages as trust- 
worthy and reliable. 

Evidently this seal of approval has 
proved effective to the manufacturer 
and merchant for it is eagerly 
sought, while the housewife seems to 
place confidence in the stamp of ap- 
proval which has been secured. Un- 
fortunately, we have no available in- 
formation or specific data as to the 
effectiveness of the guaranty, the 
number of complaints, or the results 
of the policy guaranty after com- 
plaint has been made. 

Pictorial Review Service was 
established by the Pictorial Review 
magazine in February of 1934 under 
the title of “The Book of Better 
Service.” The department is known 
as “Be a Better Buyer Research De- 
partment.”® This Service deals in 
broad generalities and is in no way 
specific; no consideration of price 
values and the like is given. IVom- 
an’s Home Companion has a de- 
partment known as the “Home Serv- 
ice Center.” In this department new 
products of interest to the home are 
tested. Again, generalities rule; 
specifics are lacking. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal Department analyzes 
beauty products, labor-saving de- 
vices, architecture, foods, interior 
decorating, and fashions. This serv- 
ice is again general in nature. The 
Delineator Institute gives informa- 
tion to subscribers concerning the 
creation and purchase of women’s 
clothing. The Child Life testing 
laboratories concern themselves with 
products of interest to child welfare. 
The Parents’ Magazine maintains 
an advisory service which evaluates 
books and motion pictures. It also 
offers outlines for study groups, ap- 
proves children’s fashions, plans 
menus, and tests food recipes. 
Physical Culture magazine main- 
tains an “Institute of Nutrition,” 
which approves commercial food 
products by standards which are not 
publicized for the reader. Popular 
Science Monthly uses the facilities 
of New York University to investi- 
gate new scientific developments. On 
page four of The American Home 
for August, 1937, the following 
statement of policy is to be found: 

5 See pages 321-323, The Economics of Con- 


sumption, Charles S. Wyand, The Macmillan 
Company. 


“It is the definite policy of The 
American Home to make its adver- 
tising pages trustworthy and reli- 
able.” Many other magazines may 
be found which accept for publica- 
tion only such advertising which is 
deemed reliable and trustworthy 
after examination. 

These services have tended to give 
the consumer a measure of protec- 
tion, although he may rely too fully 
upon such approvals whereby his in- 
terests may not be served to the best 
advantage. Unfortunately, the con- 
sumer has no uniform standards by 
which he may judge, for each and 
every agency maintains its own 
methods for testing and approves its 
own standards. Ultimately the con- 
sumer may be more confused, for 
the personal element is bound to en- 
ter in many of the decisions. Stand- 
ards are relative and not absolute 
in the final analysis, so that the con- 
sumer is in a quandary as to which 
test will best serve his interests. Like- 
wise, the consumer does not have a 
rating scale to evaluate the good and 
the bad. He does not know what to 
choose so that he may get the best 
value for the money expended. 
These magazine agencies can well 
render a service through suggesting 
the effective use of goods. 


Newspapers as Consumer Aids 


Many newspapers suggest buying 
services which may have varying de- 
grees of value. The New Vork Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute publishes hints, 
recipes, clothing designs, and gen- 
eral shopping in its Sunday supple- 
ment section. Its home institute staff 
conducts no tests of its own. The 
Automobile Buyers Guide is pub- 
lished quarterly for the purpose of 
guiding the buyer of motor cars. It 
discusses designs, sizes, prices, and 
specifications of American automo- 
biles. Twice a month the National 
Consume:s News is published for 
the retail buyer. Among the objec- 
tives of this periodical are the fol- 
lowing: (1) National Organization 
of Consumers, (2) grade labeling, 
(3) elimination of commercial fraud, 
(4) consumer education to purchase 
by specification, (5) elimination of 
monopoly and price fixing. 

Many of the professional groups 
maintain organizations for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. Best known 
among such professional agencies is 
the American Medical Association, 
which maintains three committees, 
namely, the Council on Physical 
Therapy, the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, and the Committee 
on Foods. The exponent of this As- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Office Training for Graduating Students 


YEAR ago a commercial depart- 
A ment office was established at 
Stamford Collegiate Vocational In- 
stitute! The aim was to give the 
graduating commercial students 
training under conditions similar to 
those in business, and at the same 
time to produce some of our class- 
room instruction material. 

Since our commercial department 
is relatively small, the amount of 
equipment at our disposal is limited, 
and our plan uses this equipment to 
the best possible advantage. 

We have graduating students 
from two sources. First those in the 
fourth year of the regular commer- 
cial course, and secondly students 
who have successfully completed at 
least three years of “academic” train- 
ing, and who enter a “Special Com- 
mercial” class for one year. Many 
of the latter group have their univer- 
sity entrance qualifications. 

All told, our commercial graduates 
number about seventy a year, Our 
office practice course covers a half 
year, with the Specials taking the 
work in the latter half, after they 
have learned to type with accuracy 
and a fair degree of speed. 

A student enters as office boy, and 
advances to the positions of junior 
clerk, senior clerk, and manager. 
The size of our group permits a 
tenure of a half-week at each posi- 
tion, making a total of two weeks for 
each student. As the manager re- 
tires, a new office boy is admitted, 
and the others step up. 

The work consists in the main of 
exercises for the twenty-two teach- 
ers on the staff. A certain number 


Collegiate institutes are high schools which 
have stipulated equipment and department heads. 
If they give shop instruction in vocational sub- 
jects they may be termed collegiate vocational 
institutes, 


by George P. Hillmer 


Director of Commercial Education 
Stamford Collegiate Vocational Institute 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


of the jobs are done for charitable 
and philanthropic institutions, such 
as Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., ete. 


Job Procedure 


When a job is brought into the 
office, the manager prepares a requi- 
sition form, which contains all in- 
structions for the work, and enters 
it up in the job register. The work 
is assigned to one of the clerks, who 
completes it and reiurns it to the 
manager. It is graded and taken to 
the person who has asked for it. The 
latter grades it also. Any job receiv- 
ing less than an “A” rating must 
bear a specific criticism. 

Under our scoring system, the 
clerk and manager both profit by 
good work, and the student does not 
resent criticism when it will result in 
higher marks. The grading finally 
arrived at by the office practice 
teacher is based on the two former 
ratings, and is the one used for 
marking purposes. A, B, and C are 
marked 3, 2, and 1 respectively. 

Two copies of the job are num- 
bered and retained. One is kept in 
a numerical file; the other in a per- 
sonal file for the person who requires 
the work. At the beginning of the 
new year, the teachers’ files are re- 
turned, thus clearing out the personal 
file, and enabling the teachers to 
order “repeats” by specifying the 
number of the job. The numerical 
file is retained an additional year for 
this purpose. 

The requisitions are printed on 
5 x 3 cards and filed in a cabinet. 


Determination of Costs 


The Job Register is kept on a 
columnar form to permit totalling. 
It is a handy system to arrive at a 
cost basis for the work. 

For example, last year we pur- 
chased a rotary Ditto. We had an 
expensive stencil machine, but felt 
that the cost, for short-run jobs, was 
high. We indicate on our Job Reg- 
ister the date when a new set of 
Ditto films is put into use, and can 
then easily arrive at the total pro- 
duction of copies and master sheets 
run off on one set of films. A com- 
parison with the number of stencils 
required for the same jobs gives ade- 
quate comparison. 

We keep two sheets of Ditto car- 
bon in special folders with a chart 
on the inside covers. When a job is 
completed the clerk indicates that the 
carbon has been used. When the 
carbon is worn out, it is replaced by 
a new one, and a new line on the 
chart is employed. Thus we arrive 
at a carbon cost per job. 


Manager’s Report 


The manager is required to sub- 
mit a report at the end of his term, 
showing in detail the work during 
his tenure of office, and the marks 
assigned to each person. The man- 
ager’s mark depends upon the to al 
for the junior and senior clerks. The 
final summary shows the grading 
given for the manager in all posi- 
tions, and is used by the Office Prac- 
tice teacher in assigning marks in 
that subject. 


Duties of Office Staff 


Since we have but one each of the 
various types of business machines 


Students at Work in the Commercial Department Office at Stamford Collegiate Vocational Institute. 
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other than typewriters, our office is 
designed to make the best use of our 
equipment. Each member of the staff 
has specialized duties, and a double 
check is afforded through the system 
we employ. Perhaps it can best be 
demonstrated through a brief outline 
of the duties of each person. 


Office Boy 

1. Responsible for all filing. 

2. Perform all errands, such as 
delivery of complete work. 

3. Be responsible for the appear- 
ance of the office, and typing room 
bulletin boards, 


Junior Clerk 


1. On the first day instruct the 
office boy in his duties, with com- 
plete instruction in filing. 

2. Do a large share of the Ditto 
work and general typing. 

3. Maintain a check on the work 
of the office boy and general typing. 

4. Maintain a check on the work 
of the office boy, and suggest a rat- 
ing for use on the manager’s report. 


Senior Clerk 


1. Give complete instructions to 
the junior clerk in the making of 
Ditto masters and the operation of 
the duplicating process. 

2. Test the office boy to see that he 
understands his filing duties thor- 
oughly—this affords a double check. 

3. Do all stencil cutting, and run 
off any stencil duplicating machine 
work under the supervision of the 
manager. 

4. General typing and Ditto work. 
The person who prepares the master 
must always do the duplicating, so 
a he may be graded on a complete 
task, 


5. Take instruction from the man- 
ager in the use of calculating and 
adding machine, do any work of this 
nature required, or, in the absence 
of assigned work, practice on exer- 
cises submitted by the manager. 

6. On the last day collaborate with 
the office manager, studying the re- 
ports and duties to be taken over 
on the following day. 


Manager 


_ 1. Instruct the senior clerk in cut- 

ting stencils and in the operation of 
the stencil duplicating machine, cal- 
culating machine, adding machine, 
and any other machines. 

2. See that the junior clerk oper- 
ates the Ditto in approved fashion— 
another opportunity for double 
check. 

3. Handle all office forms, reports, 
and general supervision. 
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4. Take charge of supplies and the 
perpetual inventory, checking with 
the teacher. 

5. Issue office manager’s report at 
end of term of office. 

6. Instruct the senior clerk in the 
duties to be taken over. The office 
practice teacher should make certain 
that these duties are thoroughly 
understood. 


Other Aspects of the System 


1. Perpetual inventory and control 
of stores. The manager has a num- 
ber of stores, such as typing paper, 
duplicating paper, carbons, type- 
writer ribbons, etc., which are issued 
by requisition and entered in a 
store’s ledger. Upon taking over his 
duties he is required to make a physi- 
cal inventory, and check it with the 
inventory sheet submitted by the out- 
going manager. 

2. Each class has a definite day 
for speed drills. After checking they 
are submitted to the office manager, 
who enters the speed, accuracy and 
class medians on individual charts. 
A certain proportion of the tests are 
rechecked, and any errors entered as 
a note on the back of the chart. 
Chronic offenders are rechecked 
carefully. 

3. Typewriter files are kept for 
each machine, showing age, deprecia- 
tion schedule, repairs, ribbon replace- 


ments, etc. A definite replacement 
schedule is followed. 

4. General files are kept for typ- 
ing, transcription, office practice, 
etc., and the students are given their 
work upon graduation and encour- 
aged to use a folder of their best 
work when applying for a position. 


Summary 


The system has exceeded our 
fondest expectations. A large volume 
of work is produced. Better use is 
made of equipment. The typing and 
office practice teachers are relieved 
of a certain amount of routine, and 
can devote more time to individual 
instruction, 

In no case has the freedom of the 
office been abused. Quite the con- 
trary. The students assume respon- 
sibility in a gratifying manner, and 
even two weeks gives them a realistic 
attitude toward their work, and often 
effects a noticeable change in their 
personalities. We do not restrict the 
training to the best or most diligent 
students, since some of the others 
profit most by experience they so 
definitely need. The students are 
proud of their work, and stay extra 
hours when the work piles up, of 
their own volition. 

Finally, the business men of the 
district like the plan, and encourage 
us in it. 

What more can one ask? 


Post-High School 
Business Courses 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation has just published (Bulletin No. 
11) plans for post-high school vocational 
business courses for graduates who need 
further training in commercial work who 
have not previously studied business and 
for various other groups. Specific plans 
for the organization of courses are given. 
This is a significant development for it is 
another evidence of the tendency for the 
high school to reach upward into the thir- 
teenth year. The progress made in this 
direction in business education in the 
State of New York is a fine example for 
the rest of the country. 


Lecture Series at Drexel 


The School of Business Administra- 
tion of Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, is conducting a series of lec- 
tures and discussion groups, led by ex- 
perienced men from various fields of busi- 
ness, for the purpose of acquainting the 
men of the school with the types of 
positions open to them as graduates. 

The series is based on a survey made 
by Ruth E. Henderson, Secretary of the 
Bureau, in which Drexel business students 
showed the greatest interest in the fol- 
lowing fields, in the order named: adver- 
tisinzg, sales, personnel administration, 
banking, stock market, insurance, ac- 
counting, foreign exchange. 
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Stephens College Program 
In Consumer Education 


John M. Cassels announces the forma- 
tion of the “Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation” at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. The Institute is attached to 
Stephens College, an outstanding institu- 
tion for the training of women, and de- 
rives its financial support from the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation of New York. 

Projects in the carefully selected pro- 
gram include: a program of radio round- 
tables at the University of Chicago; an 
experiment with motion picture treat- 
ments of various economic subjects; the 
publication of popular pamphlets on topics 
of current interest through the Public 
Affairs Committee; the financing of field 
trips as a part of the training for students 
at the Lincoln School in New York; the 
encouragement at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology of special work in_ eco- 
nomics stressing the social responsibilities 
of businessmen; and a number of others. 


e 
Service Bulletin 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity has sup- 
plemented the publication of its Eighth 
Yearbook, “Modernizing Business Educa- 
tion,” with a service bulletin, “Summary 
of Research in Commercial Education”, 
which is available in a separate volume. 
To non-members, the price of this bulle- 
tin is $1.25, and it is obtainable at New 
York University Bookstore, Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Method Speed Building 


T HE pupil in developing speed in 
taking dictation is often con- 
fronted with one new dictation after 
another in which words are encoun- 
tered and often but half-learned. 
New dictation practice is theoreti- 
cally sound once the student’s basic 
shorthand vocabulary is quite fully 
developed, but up to that time it does 
not seem practicable. A systematic 
and well-defined plan of vocabulary 
building with familiar matter as a 
basis would therefore seem desirable. 

The following procedure is recom- 
mended for use over a two-year 
period. This two-year period is fol- 
lowed by a year of office practice in 
which further training and practice 
in the vocational use of the shorthand 
ability is afforded the pupil. 


A Basic Vocabulary for the 
First Year 


The primary objective of the first 
year is to build a “working vocabu- 
lary” of the commonest words to- 
gether with the phrases in which 
these words occur. The phrases 
would naturally be the commonest 
ones also. By a “working vocabu- 
lary” is meant a vocabulary of the 
fifteen hundred commonest words as 
found in Horn’s? list of ten thousand 
commonest words. This list is to be 
absolutely automatized. The writer 
has written a first-year shorthand 
book of instruction based on the 
presentation of words according to 
their frequency as found in Horn’s 
list.2 This has been duplicated and 
a copy of it is placed in the hands of 
each student. 


Make-up of Textbook 


The text presents the words in 
groups of ten, their order of pre- 
sentation not conforming to any par- 
ticular shorthand principle, but se- 
lected according to the frequency of 
use as stated above. Each word is 
then incorporated into a sentence to 
complete the lesson assignment. Each 
group of one hundred words is fur- 
ther organized into letters and arti- 
cles. All of this material is so ar- 


1Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabula 
57-182, University of Iowa Monographs 
ducation, Series 1, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, April, 1926 

* Lawrence A, Jenkins, “Word Frequency as a 
Guide to a Basic Vocabulary in Lennala *Short- 
hand. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, 1937, 
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In Shorthand 


by Lawrence A. Jenkins 


Kearny High School 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Editor’s Remarks 


In this article, a shorthand 
teacher describes his organization 
of subject matter and its actual 
presentation in the classroom, 

The Journal welcomes practical 
teaching suggestions from _ its 
readers, !f you have developed 
any teaching techniques that 
function well in your shorthand 
class, or in any other business 
subject, and would care to share 
them with fellow teachers, the 
Journal will be glad to consider 
them for publication. 


ranged and selected that the student 
has no opportunity to write a word 
incorrectly as all the vocabulary has 
been presented. 


Teaching of Shorthand Principles 
Generalization of principles is 
made for the most part by the stu- 
dent. A new principle involved in 
any word is placed at the bottom of 
the: day’s assignment where passing 
reference is made to it if necessary, 
but generally no comment is made at 
all. On the other hand, emphasis is 
placed on the relation between the 
sound and the outline written for it. 
Therein lies the belief of the writer 
that in automatizing the fifteen hun- 
dred commonest words through the 
sound of the component parts when 
possible, a basic vocabulary of words 
and, at the same time, a basic vo- 
cabulary of sound patterns either in 
the form of two or more letters, such 
as tr and kl; or syllables, such as con 
and pro is established. The carry 
over into unfamiliar words occur 
through these patterns. 


Systematic and Automatic Review 
Practicing from day to day through 
timed dictation of unrelated words, 
prepared sentences, articles, and con- 
nected material made up by the stu- 
dents during the class period, syste- 
matic as well as automatic review 
and the resultant automatization of 
the basic words, are accomplished. 
After the completion of each five 


hundred words, many letters for dic- 
tation purposes are available in 
Graded Letters by Kirk and Mum- 
ford. During the latter part of the 
year new material is first offered at 
the rate of about one letter a day.* 
This practice gives the students su- 
pervised training in the method of 
writing unfamiliar material which 
will function to help them to take 
such new dictation as for Gregg 
Awards, inter-class competition, or 
inter-school competition, and for per- 
sonal use. These letters are not 
dropped after one day’s dictation 
practice on them, but are redictated 
for three consecutive days in order 
that all new words may be thoroughly 
learned and added to the student’s 
basic vocabulary. 


Methods of Presentation 


Many varied and __ interesting 
methods can be used to make this 
building-up process of basic words 
easy and likeable from the standpoint 
of the teacher as well as of the stu- 
dent. For example, a group of words 
can be placed on the board and then 
a story begun to which any member 
of the class may make a contribution 
so long as one or more of the words 
are incorporated into the sentence. 
Or, perhaps the sentences in the day’s 
lesson are dictated and then some 
member of the class redictates them 
from his notes to the remainder of 
the class. This procedure may be 
followed two or three times and then 
checked to note what changes have 
occurred through errors in transcrip- 
tion. Again, the words in the lesson 
may be counted and a dictation rate 
can be arrived at by a majority of the 
class. Other devices can be origi- 
nated to maintain interest—the in- 
centive to successful shorthand writ- 


ing. 
The Homework 


The homework, the preparation of 
the next day’s lesson, depends upon 
the achievements of the students in- 
dividually. The supervision of ‘home- 
work is extended if student progress 
is not satisfactory. 


3 Kirk and Mumford, Graded Letters (Book 
I-II). Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1933. 

4McNamara and Markett, Rational Dictation 
Edition). New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1927. 
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Standard of Achievement 

The standard set as the goal to 
be gained by the end of the first year 
is sixty words per minute for five 
minutes on new, unselected, un- 
graded material with a 95% ac- 
curacy of transcript.° Ninety per 
cent accuracy of transcript is ac- 
cepted as qualifying for admittance 
into second year shorthand, but the 
student is not encouraged in any way 
to continue the subject unless he 
makes the transcription grade of 
95%. 

A well-planned outline of testing 
built on progressively difficult ma- 
terials gives encouragement to stu- 
dents in the early stages of the learn- 
ing period, Tests for the first month 
or so consist of two parts. Part one 
contains about forty words and 
phrases, each one of which the stu- 
dent has had in class. Part two is the 
transcription from plates of about 75 
to 100 words. of connected material 
containing only words that have been 
studied. 

Later, a third part is added in- 
cluding one to two minutes of dicta- 
tion material containing only familiar 
words; after another month, the 
second part of the test is omitted 
and the amount of ¢ ctation in the 
third part is increasea until five min- 
utes of unselected material is given. 
The speed of dictation is progres- 
sively increased also. 


Second-Year Transcription with 
Development of an Expanding 
Vocabulary 


The training period during the 
second year is divided into two parts, 
the first, to continue the building-up 
process of the basic vocabulary in 
dictation, the second, to teach ma- 
chine transcription. 


Description of a Class Period 

The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of a regular 40-minute period 
during the first part of the year. The 
homework assigned the previous day 
is checked quickly. A four-minute 
dictation from a page of one of the 
hundred words provides systematic 
practice on the commonest words, or 
if progress in the dictation book 
warrants it,® then four minutes are 
spent on phrases. 


The Assignment 

An assignment that is not made 
thoroughly should not be made at all. 
The homework assignment usually 
includes approximately two hundred 
words of connected material from 


5 Lawrence A. Jenkins, “A Shorthand Grad- 
ing Scale,” The Business Education World, 
XVII (February, 1937), 449-451. 

® McNamara and Markett, Ob. cit, p. 3. 
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the text.’ The number of times the 
pupil must re-write this assignment 
depends on the standard that he is 
able to maintain on the regular five- 
minute dictations as found from the 
shorthand grading scale. Usually 
the individual who can maintain an 
A+ does his preparation in the man- 
ner he chooses and is not checked 
as to what he does as long as he can 
maintain the standard, while the in- 
dividual who can make only C must 
write his homework a total of five 
times. If he makes a lower mark 
than C his homework is increased. 

In making the assignment, the 
complete project is dictated by the 
instructor and the first copy is writ- 
ten by the pupils before leaving 
class. Difficult words or phrases are 
placed on the board together with 
any the individual students may ask 
for. The pupil has the privilege of 
asking at any time for doubtful out- 
lines. At the conclusion of the writ- 
ing, the notes on the board are read 
by the class in concert and then dic- 
tated twice by the instructor. It is 
apparent from this outline of the as- 
signment that it is the aim of the in- 
structor to have the student know, 
and be positive that he knows, every 
word or phrase in the assignment be- 
fore leaving the classroom. He is in- 
structed to have his practice work 
dictated to him by someone rather 
than copied word by word. This 
plan reduces the time spent on home- 
work and also gives the student prac- 
tice in writing dictation from vari- 
ous people. From such a method of 
preparation, it is evident that in most 
cases this work need not be reviewed 
the next day, leaving that time for 
new material and its review. 


Practice During Period 


The rest of the period, approxi- 
mately twenty minutes, is then spent 
in dictation and the reading back of 
new material. The dictation period 
is started with a five-minute dicta- 
tion made up of four minutes of 


*John Robert Gregg, Gregg Speed Building 
(Anniversary Edition—Revised), Caicago: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1932. 


SLawrence A. Jenkins, Op. cit., p. 4. 


previously dictated material and one 
minute of new material at a rate 
usually ten words per minute faster 
than students are expected to take 
on a regular five-minute “take” for 
tests. Phrases selected by the in- 
structor are given to the members of 
the class in groups of seventy-five 
and are studied and practiced at the 
beginning of the period as mentioned 
before. It will be found that four 
letters can be used daily. By drop- 
ping one letter and adding another 
each day, every letter is redictated at 
least three times on three different 
days. As stated before, all or part 
of this material is read in class 
Shorthand outlines are placed on the 
board for troublesome words. After 
these outlines are reviewed and dic- 
tated from the blackboard, the let- 
ters are redictated from 20 to 40 
words per minute faster than before. 


Pre-transcription Training 

When the letters are read back, 
the class corrects its notes, supplies 
punctuation marks, and checks er- 
rors in transcription. The pupils 
are encouraged to supply as many 
punctuation marks as possible in this 
reading-back process. 


Machine Transcription 

Instruction and practice in ma 
chine transcription is carried on dur- 
ing the last twelve weeks of the 
school year. The schedule as stated 
before, is changed somewhat; the 
time spent on dictation of words or 
phrases at the beginning of the pe- 
riod is used for checking transcripts 
completed during the typing period. 
A grading scale for the marking of 
transcripts appears in the December 
issue of The Business Education 
World. 

During this period class dictation 
is entirely on new material. Usually 
each new letter is redictated at a 
higher rate after the selection of new 
words or phrases. 

It is to be understood there are 
times when the schedule here pre- 
sented is varied, but in general it 
follows this scheme. 


® Lawrence A. Jenkins, ““The Marking of Tran- 
scripts’, The Business Education World, XIX 
(December, 1938), p. 282. 


New Bulletin 


Bulletin 2124, Preliminary Report of 
the Distributive Education Conference 
(June 23-24, 1938) is ready for distribu- 
tion by the Commercial Education Serv- 
ice, Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin is a detailed statement of 
the suggestions for the organization of 
distributive education under the monies 
through the George-Deen Act. 

hile the statement is entirely tentative, 
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it will probably serve in considerable 
measure as a basis for the final standards 
development. 

A summary of this bulletin was printed 
in the October, 1938, JourNAL oF Bust- 
NESS EpucaTION under the title of “Quali- 
fications for Teachers of Distributive 
Education”. 

Anyone who is interested in this phase 
of business education should write for a 
copy. 
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Business Education in Japan 


FTER the completion of his 

fourth year in the junior prim- 
ary school, the young Japanese 
student may enter either a senior 
primary school with a two-or three- 
year commercial course or a regular 
commercial school. Here the stu- 
dents are taught the rudiments of 
business, engineering or agriculture. 
The aim of the course is to furnish 
elementary business knowledge and 
skill as well as “diligence, alertness, 
and trustworthiness.” It is estimated 
that 63 per cent of the students leav- 
ing junior primary schools go on to 
the senior primary schools, 75 per 
cent of which are actually teaching 
business subjects. 


Secondary Commercial Schools 


On a higher level are the secondary 
commercial schools, which are open 
to graduates of junior primary 
schools, with a three- to five-year 
course and to graduates of senior 
primary schools with a_ three-year 
curriculum. defined by law, 
which is alike applicable to business 
schools, the purpose of industrial 
schools is to “impart a knowledge and 
technique essential to an industrial 
career as well as in the cultivation of 
moral character.” This is the basic 
principle of education. The liberal 
subjects taught are ethics, civics, 
Japanese, mathematics, geography, 
history, science, a foreign language, 
and physical education; commercial 
subjects include outlines of com- 
merce, bookkeeping, commercial com- 
modities, commercial composition, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, commercial history, com- 
mercial acts, commercial English, 
typewriting, shorthand, et cetera. If 
desired, drawing, engineering, and 
agriculture may be added. Domestic 
economy and sewing are required for 
girls; music is an elective subject. 
The prescribed course of study may 
be modified to meet local require- 
ments. It is claimed that these com- 
mercial schools fit the students for 
a business career on graduation. On 
the one hand, a majority of the grad- 
uates actually enter business but on 
the other hand, a certain percentage 
continues its studies in higher com- 
mercial schools. 


Higher Education 


Regulated by the law governing 
higher technical schools, higher com- 
mercial schools are defined as those 
“teaching arts and sciences of a 
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higher grade.” It is incumbent upon 
them to stress character training and 
to inculcate the proper conception of 
the State. Entrants to these higher 
institutions may have completed the 
middle schools, or commercial 
schools, the four-year course of 
senior girls’ schools or the equivalent. 

The curricula of university schools 
of commerce, which cover three 
years, vary from one institution to 
another. In a few universities the 
seminar system obtains for the pur- 
suance of research under the personal 
guidance of professors concerned ; in 
others, the departmental system of 
specialized commercial studies pre- 
vails. Students who have success- 


Miss Brown and Friends Before the . 
Buddha at Kamakura 


fully passed the three-year course are 
called gakushi in commerce or eco- 
nomics. In many respects, this de- 
gree is higher than the bachelor’s de- 
gree in the United States. The 
keizai gakushi in the Tokyo Imperial 
University is the equivalent of a de- 
gree of Master of Economics; the 
shogakushi in the Tokyo University 
of Commerce is the degree of Master 
of Commerce in English. With the 
approval of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, each university is empowered 
to confer the doctor’s degree. Any 
one who has pursued graduate work 
for more than two years is qualified 
to submit a doctoral thesis. Outsid- 
ers may also become candidates for 


the hakushi degree (doctor’s degree ) 
by meeting the requirements of the 
university. Two degrees relating to 
commerce are the Doctorate in Com- 
merce and the Doctorate in Econom- 
ics. Honorary degrees are not grant- 
ed in Japan. 


Schools for Supplementary 
Training 


As an important center of voca- 
tional guidance outside the regular 
system of business training is the 
Young People’s Schools whose pur- 
pose is stated, ‘to give young people 
of either sex a physical and mental 
training, to cultivate in them moral 
character and at the same time to fur- 
nish them with a knowledge and 
technique essential to their vocational 
and everyday life, thereby elevating 
their standard of citizenship.” Ad- 
ministered by local bodies, public or 
private, and subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, they are organized for boys 
and girls engaged in various occupa- 
tions. The ordinary course which 
extends for two years is for pupils 
who have completed the junior 
primary schools. The principal course 
of five years is for graduates of the 
senior primary school ; and the special 
course of one year or more is pro- 
vided for those who have finished 
the main course. There is also a 
short intensive course. The subjects 
taught are divided into four main 
groups; ethics and civics, liberal sub- 
jects, vocational subjects, physical 
education or military drill. In the 
short intensive course students are 
taught abacus calculation, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, shorthand, and 
English. This type of school is fill- 
ing an important need. Two hun- 
dred thousand junior clerks and ap- 
prentices in business firms in large 
towns and cities have signified their 
desire to attend the Young People’s 
Schools whenever facilities are avail- 


able. 


Night Schools 


As in the West, the night schools 
have been established to give equal 
educational opportunity to the young 
people who cannot attend a higher 
day school. Students attending 
these schools consist in the ma- 
jority of cases of office boys and 
lower clerks in banks and gov- 
ernment offices where working 
hours are arranged not to conflict 
with school attendance. With the 
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increasing interest in educauon, em- 
ployers willingly make the necessary 
arrangements. Organized on a full- 
time basis, technical night schools in- 
clude industrial, vocational and com- 
mercial institutions of which the lat- 
ter have by far the largest enrollment. 
Following the principle of adapting 
the curriculum to meet the demands 
of local conditions, there are two-, 
three-, or four-year courses for the 
graduates of the eight-year higher 
elementary school and two,- three-, or 
five-year courses for those who have 
finished the six-year school. Those 
schools offering the four-year and 
five-year courses, called Class A 
schools, run on a twenty-four hour 
week schedule and offer the same 
type of instruction as may be ob- 
tained by the day school students. 
The general curriculum consists of 
morals, civics, Japanese, mathematics, 
geography, history, science, foreign 
languages, and physical education. 
The commercial studies are commer- 
cial knowledge, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial arti- 
cles, commercial geography, commer- 
cial practice, et cetera. Enrollment 
in Class A commercial schools totals 
32,600 in the 74 schools. In 16 
Class B schools, there are enrolled 
4,000 boys and girls. 


Integration Courses 


A course upon which great em- 
phasis is laid is the “practice course” 
in commerce. It is compulsory in 
the fourth and fifth years of the sec- 
ondary commercial schools. It may 
be divided into two parts. The first 
concerns the development of skill in 
the mechanical arts, such as typewrit- 
ing in Japanese and English, short- 
hand, commercial art, packing, win- 
dow display, bookkeeping, indexing 
and filing, listing and analysis of 
commodities, research in commerce, 
statistics and the like. It is called 
the “technical practice course.” The 
second part consists of the “synthetic 
instruction in commerce” which is 
constructed from actual life situa- 
tions in the business world. It is 
called the “synthetic or administra- 
tive practice course” or, more com- 
monly, the “voluntary practice 
course,’ because it is characterized 
by voluntary activity on the part of 
the students. They plan and transact 
all the details of business as if they 
were merchants. Active co-operation 
with the school is displayed on the 
part of local businessmen as individ- 
uals or as organized groups. The 
course also aims to develop character 
through the exercise of originality 
and co-operation and to improve and 
perfect all qualities which a business- 
man ought to possess. 
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Training for Girls 


Commercial education for girls in 
Japan was inaugurated in 1903 con- 
current with the breaking down of 
the old régime. Remedy was sought 
in the diffusion of commercial and 
economic knowledge and _ practice 
among women. With a view to de- 
veloping women’s adaptability in 
social life and cultivating womanly 
virtues through commercial educa- 
tion, the Tokyo Commercial School 
for Girls was opened. The desirabil- 
ity of the graduates from the em- 
ployers’ viewpoint lies in their low 
salary scale, short terms of employ- 
ment—the average time is two years 
before they are married—and their 
obedient character as compared with 
men employees. An increasing de- 
mand for girls as clerks brought 
forth increased enrollment in girls’ 
schools. In the lower grade of com- 
mercial schools, public schools pre- 
dominate ; but in the secondary com- 
mercial field, private schools far ex- 
ceed public institutions in number. 

Similar in set-up to that obtaining 
in boys’ schools, commercial training 
for girls also comprises the commer- 
cial continuation school, young wom- 
en’s schools, and commercial institu- 
tions of higher grade for young wom- 
en, the latter coming into existence 
in 1929 in conformity with the regu- 
lation pertaining to technical Schools. 
In addition to the Nippon Higher 
Commercial School, business training 
on a collegiate level may also be ob- 
tained in the Women’s Section of the 
Meiji University and the Commer- 
cial Course of the College of Ec- 
onomics for Women. 


Teacher Training 


The training of teachers for sec- 
ondary schools is obtained in a Gov- 
ernment Institute attached to the 
Tokyo School of Commerce. Exempt 
from the payment of tuition fees, 
student teachers are also granted a 
monthly stipend up to twenty-five 
yen. Graduates of higher commercial 
schools and university schools of 
commerce often enter the educational 
field. Holders of doctor’s degrees 
are eligible for appointment as teach- 
ers of business subjects. Periodically, 
examinations are held by the Depart- 


ment of Education for teachers in in- 
dustrial schools. Kusiness teachers 
take examinations in commerce, 
bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
commodities, English, and abacus cal- 
culation. Owing to the position of 
relative unimportance of business 
subjects in the middle school, the 
teacher in the commercial depart- 
ment, however capable, cannot attain 
a position of leadership in those in- 
stitutions. Therefore, it has become 
increasingly difficult either to employ 
good business teachers or to keep 
them long after appointment. Like- 
wise, the teacher of academic subjects 
will not remain long in the commer- 
cial school, even though the ratio for 
leaving is not so high as with the 
middle school teacher of business 
subjects. Due to the complexity of 
the situation in relation to higher 
schools and colleges, a satisfactory 
solution of the problem is far from 
attainment. The teaching staffs of 
higher commercial schools and uni- 
versity schools of commerce are com- 
posed of university graduates. In 
the higher schools, it is customary to 
send young instructors to Europe 
or America for residence study and 
observation of two or more years. 


Some Basic Problems 


Even out of this apparent simplici- 
ty of structure, there have arisen a 
complexity of questions that are con- 
fronting the education authorities to- 
day. These are questions on the prin- 
ciple of co-ordination in commercial 
education in its internal organization, 
with industrial education, and with 
liberal education: 

1. The grading and differentiation 

between the curricula of the higher 

commercial school and the commer- 
cial university; 

2. The training and supply of com- 

mercial teachers; 

3. The placements of graduates; 

4. The co-ordination of commercial 

education with the other branches 

of industrial education; 

5. The closer contact of commercial 

education with the business com- 

munity; 

6. The offering of greater opportuni- 

ties for higher commercial educa- 

tion to women; \ 

7. The harmonizing of the purely 

technical with the more liberal ele- 

ments of commercial education. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION BY PRIVATE 
AND SEMIPRIVATE AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 22) 


sociation is the magazine Hygeia, 
which likewise offers the consumer 
advice in the selection of foods and 
drugs and evaluates dietary fads. 
Annually this Association publishes 
a book, New and Known Official 
Remedies, which contains a descrip- 
tion of proprietary articles which the 
Association has accepted and which 
conform to its rules. The Associa- 


tion uses two seals of acceptance, 
the one is the seal of the Committee 
on Foods, the other the seal of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry. Such seals indicate that the 
products bearing them have been ap- 
proved and accepted as meeting the 
rules of the committees indicated. 
For this service the committees ac- 
cept no remuneration, for the ex- 


Magna Cum Laude 


A Message To Young Students 


by J. 1. Kinman 


Kinman Business University 
Spokane, Washington 


The old saying ‘‘Strike when the iron is hot’’ has never been more fitting than it 


is today. 


You who are training and specializing in business during this period known as ‘‘re- 
cession’’ are the ones who will be able to turn this learning power into earning power 


when the opportunity arrives. 


| dare each young person to earn and be worthy of the honorary degree Magna Cum 


Laude (With Great Praise.) 


Down deep in your being you must light an urge that can never be put out. The 
world is full of unused talent. The reason it is unused is because the individuals who 


possess it haven’t the courage to invest it. 


When you dare to use your talent, you find yourself growing stronger physically, 


mentally, socially, and spiritually. 


The rewards of daring were never so rich and plentiful. 


Get out of your humdrum. 


Stop ambling around in circles. Stop trying to be contented with being just average. 
Stop saying, ‘Maybe, some day,”” and begin saying ‘‘Now, today, and | don’t mean 


maybe. 


_ Emergencies in many cases offer a challenge to your better selves. Certainly there 
is more emergency in the world now than there ever was since the dawn of time. 


If you want to get anywhere you must be a policeman, standing guard over yourself. 
And when there is any sign of laziness or slump or fudging, you must give yourself a 


cruel punch in the ribs. 


| dare you to recondition your mind; have it well furnished. The first step, of course, 


is the will to do it. Make yourself a program of study. 
quickly, clearly, and have to learn to talk well. 


Daring people have to think 
If your ideas are to function, they 


have to be expressed in the shortest, soundest, most effective way. 


| further dare you to develop your personality. Begin to mend 
it by dealing sharply with all the little handicaps you may have 
which lead other people to think you are a nobody. 


| dare you to build character. Especially since you are the archi- 
tect of your own Career. 


Can you take a dare? Can you be challenged to make some- 
thing more courageous out of your life? 


Can you be dared to undertake the disciplines which make for 
a sound body, an alert mind, a winning personality, and an ad- 


mirable character? 


If so, you will successfully earn the honorary degree of Magna 


Cum Laude. 


Mr. Kinman 
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pense is borne by the American 
Medical Association. | Whenever 
any foods are rejected, the reasons 
are always given in the reports of 
the Association. The American 
Dental Association has its Council 
on Dental Therapeutics, which at- 
tempts to accept or reject commer- 
cial mouthwashes, gargles, tooth 
pastes, and the like. Its purpose is 
to protect the dental profession and 
the public against dishonesty and 
fraud in advertising and the market- 
ing of such products. The Council 
on Dental Therapeutics has its seal 
which may be used on products ap- 
proved by the committee. 


Development of Standards 


Standards for vegetables, fruits, 
and other agricultural products have 
been developed and advocated by 
certain trade associations and 
groups. The Association of New 
York State Canners has set up five 
grades for string beans. The grades 
are determined with respect to size. 
Both string and wax beans are 
grouped according to the following 
description: (1) fancy quality, (2) 
choice quality, (3) standard quality, 
(4) off quality. The Canners’ 
League of California in 1928 set up 
standards for Royal Anne cherries. 
The standards set were: (1) fancy, 
(2) choice, (3) standard. Methods 
and standards for the production of 
milk were adopted by the American 
Association of Medical Milk Com- 
missions, Incorporated, on June 25, 
1929. In addition to such standards 
developed by private associations, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through its Food and 
Drug Administration, has evolved 
standards for canned peaches, for 
canned peas, for apples, meats, 
towels, standard containers, and 
other items which are being devel- 
oped day by day. The United States 
Food and Drug Administration has 
set up typical standards and defini- 
tions for food products which are 
considered as minimum standards 
for enforcing the Food and Drugs 
Act enacted in 1906 and revised and 
strengthened in 1938. The National 
Association of Ice Industries set up 
standards for refrigeration which 
were graded by performance, size, 
and durability; all temperatures 
were based on an outside tempera- 
ture of 75°F. The grades deter- 
mined by this Association were 
Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C. 
Specific requirements were listed for 
each grade. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware--Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, 
Section 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Commercial 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only assuciations of business teachers may be members of 
the NaTionAL Councit oF Business EDUCATION. 

The CouNncIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouncIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Councit by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Forty-two Associations Affiliated with National Council 


later issue of this magazine when a directory of all associa- 
tions, officers and official delegates will be published. 

The Executive Council of Pi Omega Pi voted to discontinue 
membership in the CouNciL, so the name of that group has 
been dropped from the above list. 

At the present time there are forty-two associations repre- 


In the list of national, regional, state and local associations 
which are listed on this page as being affiliated with the 
NationAL Councit OF Business EpucaTIon there are three 
new names. Since the November issue of the JouRNAL was 
published the Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion and the Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Com- 
mercial Section have been admitted to membership in the 
Councit. A list of the officers of these groups will appear in a 
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sented in the Councit and these groups have approximately 
sixteen thousand members. THe JourNAL or Business Epu- 
CATION is the official magazine for the CouNcIL. 
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An officer of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION has just made the fol- 
lowing comment: To arouse and maintain 
interest in the COUNCIL we must see that 
teachers get something tangible for their 
membership money. 

As president of the COUNCIL | should like 
to make a few comments on the above matter 
for the consideration of teachers and COUNCIL 
delegates everywhere. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
COUNCIL is not “another teachers association.” 
This being true it should be apparent that 
teachers should not expect the same kind of 
“tangible” personal service which is their due 
as members of the association through which 
they have indirect membership in the COUN- 
CIL. 

COUNCIL dues paid by individual members 
are as low as five cents a year. For this small 
sum it is not possible to publish and distribute 
bulletins and other similar material to each 
of the 16,000 teachers who belong to the asso- 
ciations represented in the COUNCIL. Postage 
alone would absorb the income of the COUNCIL 
if this were attempted. 

It seems reasonable to assume that teachers 
neither expect nor desire additional meetings 
to attend; hence service in the form of regular 
program meetings or conventions under the 
auspices of the COUNCIL do not represent the 
kind of service which is demanded of the 
COUNCIL. 

If the COUNCIL is not to issue regular quar- 
terly, bi-monthly or monthly bulletins, and is 
not to hold regular general meetings, what 
service can be expected? This is a legitimate 
question. 

In the first place there is need for some cen- 
tral body, committee, or COUNCIL to consider 
the more important problems and issues in our 
field with a view to the establishment of major 
policies for the guidance of all who are en- 
gaged in it. 

There is need for some central agency which 
is in a position to give expression to the will 
of the majority of teachers, not merely in one 
association but in all associations of business 
educators. 

There is need for some central agency which 
can represent business educators everywhere in 
dealing with national councils, committees, 
and commissions which are appointed from 
time to time to consider important issues in 
the field of education. 

The NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
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A Message from the 


President 


Council 


CATION has been organized to perform these 
and other similar services. It deserves the 
support of all groups of business educators, 
and its value to the cause of business educa- 
tion in general, rather than to individuals, 
must be the measure of its effectiveness even 
from the individual teacher’s point of view. 

If the COUNCIL in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Office Management Association firmly 
establishes acceptable vocational standards for 
office training, gains recognition for these 
standards by employers and educators alike, 
effects a permanent organization for the ad- 
ministration of national clerical ability tests 
for use in measuring the results of teaching the 
vocational business subjects, and causes em- 
ployers to respect the certificate issued on the 
basis of these tests, every teacher in the coun- 
try will be benefited in more ways than one. 

If the acceptance of none for vocational 
business courses of advanced secondary school 
grade except those whose fitness for such work 
has been demonstrated by school record, 
achievement in the prevocational courses, and 
other prognostic criteria of proven worth, can 
be established as a national policy, the COUN- 
CIL will have served its individual teachers 
well. 

If the COUNCIL can induce the states and 
the larger cities to provide adequate leader- 
ship for the field of business education, as all 
states and cities do for the other fields of 
vocational training, it will have served in- 
dividual teachers in very tangible ways. 

If the COUNCIL can see to it that the admin- 
istration of training for the distributive oc- 
cupations under the George-Deen Act is han- 
dled as a phase of business education and by 
business educators of proven ability in this 
field, it will have benefited the whole field of 
business training. 

If the COUNCIL uses its space in its official 
organ, THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, for the presentation of major issues, with 
pertinent facts which should be helpful in 
dealing with them, it will be serving progres- 
sive teachers well. 

It is hoped that teachers everywhere will 
support the COUNCIL through associational 
memberships without expecting too much di- 
rect service in the way of bulletins, etc. Your 
delegates are at work on a program of service 
which can be put into effective operation soon 
—but service to the field as a whole is to be 


the primary aim of this program. 
—Frederick G. Nichols. 
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N. A. A. C. S. Chicago Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will be held in Chicago on Tues- 
day, December 27, in conjunction with 
the Federation convention. The business 
session will be held in the West Room 
of Hotel Sherman in the morning, with 
Dr. E. M. Hull, president of the associa- 
tion, presiding. Such subjects as scholar- 
ships, student financing, sororities and 
fraternities will be covered by able speak- 
ers and discussed by the members. 

The annual banquet will be held in the 
Crystal Room of Hotel Sherman on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 28. Head- 
quarters of the association will be main- 
tained at a suite of rooms on the 15th 
floor of the hotel during the holiday 
week. 

« 


New England Convention 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, held in Boston 
on November 19, was organized into four 
sectional meetings during the morning de- 
voied to bookkeeping, secretarial subjects, 
machine practice, and allied business sub- 
jects. The retiring president, Mildred J. 
O’Leary, Swampscott High School, pre- 
sided at the sessions. The names of the 
chairmen of the sectional meetings were 
reported in the September number of this 


magazine and the program for the meet- 
ings was outlined in the October issue. 


Mr. Cantalupi 


At the luncheon, President Bancroft 
Beatley of Simmons College extended a 
few words of welcome to the visiting 
teachers, Katherine W. Ross of the Bos- 
ton Clerical School, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, as a representative from the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, extended a cordial 
invitation to attend the E.C.T.A. con- 
vention in New York next spring. F. W. 
Riecke of Newark, New Jersey, repre- 
senting the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the N.E.A., extended the greet- 
ings of his organization. 

There was a large attendance at the 
afternoon meeting to hear Paul Elicker, 
principal of Newton (Massachusetts) 
High School, and president of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 
discuss “Trends in Secondary Education, 
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with Reference to Commercial Educa- 
tion”. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: president, Joseph J. Cantalupi, 
Senior High School, Everett, Massachu- 
setts; first vice-president, Elmer C. Wil- 
bur, Central High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island; second vice-president, 
Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts; secretary, Wil: 
liam O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts ; 
assistant treasurer, Edgar Lakey, Rogers 
High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 

The Executive Board is made up of 
Paul M. Boynton, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Eliot R. Dun- 
can, Holten High School, Danvers, 
Massachusetts; Mildred J. O’Leary, The 
High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


e 
California 


The December tenth meeting of the 
California Business Educational Associa- 
tion, held in Fresno, was divided into 
two sections: the morning section, at 
which time Arthur Pokorny, principal of 
the Merritt Evening School of Business, 
Oakland, was in charge; and the luncheon 
meeting at which Ann Brewington, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was guest speaker. 
Mr. Pokorny’s discussion dwelt on the 
teaching of bookkeeping and its related 
problems, while Miss Brewington’s dis- 
cussion was on secretarial training, typing, 
shorthand and dictation. 

The morning section of the meeting to 
be held February 18 will be presided over 
by Professor Blake V. Spencer of the 
University of California, and in charge 
of Commercial Teacher Training at Uni- 
versity High School. Professor Spencer 
will discuss “Curriculum Experimentation 
in the Vocational Subjects With the Dif- 
ficulties Involved”. The guest speaker at 
the luncheon meeting will be Dr. David 
E. Faville of Stanford University, In- 
structor of Marketing. The speech will 
be along the problems of teaching sales- 
manship. 

e 
Delaware 


The Delaware State Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at 
Dover, November 10 and 11. The Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, a section 
of the convention, held its meeting at 
Smyrna in the John Bassett Moore High 
School Friday morning, November 11. 
Hildred A. Dickerson, Wilmington High 
School, presiding. 

Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, discussed “Can 
Typewriting for Personal and Vocational 
Use Be Taught in the Same Class?”; 
Louis A. Leslie, vice-president, Kather- 
ine Gibbs Schools, gave a demonstration 
in Functional Method Shorthand, and 
William E. Haines, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education in Wilmington, spoke 
on “The Revised Commercial Curriculum 
in Wilmington.” 

Following a luncheon at the noon hour, 
John G. Leach, Director of Education, 
Beacom College, discussed the “Future 
of Business Education in Delaware.” En- 


tertainment was provided by members of 
the Goldey faculty and a film on con- 
sumer education was shown by R. W. 
Armstrong of the duPont Company. 

Officers elected for the year 1938-39 
are as follows: president, John G. Leach; 
vice-president, William E. Haines; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dorothea Rothwell, New- 
ark. 

e 


New York City and Vicinity 


More than two thousand commercial 
teachers attended the fall meeting of the 
Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity, held on 
November 19, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. The theme of the con- 
vention was “High Lights in Business 
Teaching Techniques”. 

The morning session was devoted to 
section meetings which were conducted 
by the Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers Association, the Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers Association, the Junior 
High School Commercial Teachers Sec- 
tion, the Merchandising Section, the Pit- 
man Commercial Teachers Association, 
and the Private School Section. Demon- 
stration lessons, addresses, and panel dis- 
cussions illustrated the most effective 
techniques employed in progressive busi- 
ness education. 

The luncheon which followed the sec- 
tion meetings was attended by the largest 
gathering in the history of the association. 
Irving Raskin, president of the associa- 


Mr. Altholz 


tion acted as toastmaster. The principal 
speaker was Dr. Gerald Wendt, Director 
of Science for the New York World's 
Fair, 1939, who addressed the association 
on the topic of “Science and Commerce 
Join Hands in the New York World’s 
Fair”. 

The association presented Nathaniel 
Altholz with a beautifully embossed 
plaque to commemorate his completion of 
ten years of distinguished service as Di- 
rector of Commercial Education for the 
City of New York. Many well-known 
school officials including Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
City of New York, Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
former Associate Superintendent, and 
Henry Levy, Examiner, Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, extolled Mr. 
Altholz for his splendid and_ inspiring 
leadership in the field of commercial 
education. 
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Wisconsin Association 


On October 21 and 22 the members of 
the Wisconsin Business Schools Associa- 
tion met for the first time out of the 
state in the city of Chicago at the Stevens 
Hotel, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holm of the Gregg College and W. D. 
Wigent of The Gregg Publishing Co. 

At the Friday afternoon meeting E. D. 
Widmer, of Weanen Institute, the presi- 
dent, presided. John Y. Beaty, of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce gave 
the Wisconsinites a hearty welcome to 
which H. W. Harb of Madison College 
responded. The speakers were: B. J. 
Knauss, Director of Commercial Subjects 
in Chicago High Schools; C. E. Hostetler, 
Walton School of Commerce, and W. J. 
Wagner, Wausau Institute. 

Mr. Holm acted as toastmaster at the 
banquet in the evening in the absence of 
O. L. Trenary of Kenosha who was un- 
able to be present. Mr. Wigent presented 
Clarence Converse who spoke on “Inter- 
esting Experiences of an Investigator.” 

On Saturday morning W. W. Lewis of 
The Gregg College presented a paper on 
“Major Factors in the Teaching of Short- 
hand”, Paul Moser of the Moser School 
gave a talk on “Secretarial Training”, 
and Katherine O. Bracher of the Gregg 
College spoke on typing. These talks 
were followed by round table discussions. 


New Jersey 


Following a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association of New Jersey 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Atlantic City 
on Thursday evening, November 10, a 
general meeting was held in the Atlantic 
City Convention Hall on Friday morning. 
R. Dorothea Jones, Hillside High School, 
president of the association, was in 
charge of the meeting. Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard University, president 
of the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation, spoke at this meeting on the sub- 
ject, “Business Education for the Non- 
Vocational Business Students.” 

The speaker at the afternoon session 
was Donald M. Liddell, chemical engineer 
and metallurgist, who gave an interesting 
address on “Europe as seen by an 
engineer.” 

e 


lowa Conference 


“Problems of Commercial Education in 
Iowa Public Schools,” with emphasis on 
administrative problems, was the theme 
of the conference held on October 15 at 
the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. The conference was pres‘ded 
over by George R. Mach. 


Speakers’ 
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The following speakers addressed the 
meetings: Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, head 
of the Department of Commerce, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Lloyd Jones, Berea, Ohio; 
Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commercial 
education, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. R 
Skar, associate professor of commercial 
education, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; H. H. Bennett, reg- 
ional supervisor, Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; and J. H. 
Peet, superintendent of Cedar Falls Pub- 
lic Schools, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


e 
Oklahoma 


The next meeting of the Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers Federation is to be 
held at the University Club in Tulsa on 
Friday, February 10. Following a lunch- 
eon meeting, Dr. Howard Taylor, Dean 
of Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha, will speak on “Developing an Ef- 
fective Personality for Business” and 
Harold H. Smith, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, will address the meet- 
ing on the subject, “Typing at High 
Tide.” 

The officers of the association are: 

President, Lloyd Q. Larse, Central 

School, Tulsa 
Vice-President, Hal Holt. Oklahoma City 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Evans, Clinton 


Canadian Gregg 
Association Conference 


The Canadian Gregg Association held 
its ninth annual conference at the Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, November 
12. The outstanding event on the pro- 
gram was the celebration of the golden 
jubilee of Gregz Shorthand at the annual 
luncheon, when Dr. Gregg was _pre- 
sented with a handsomely bound book of 
testimonials and Mrs. Gregg was the 
recipient of a beautiful bouquet. Follow- 
ing the luncheon Dr. Gregg gave an in- 
teresting account of “How Gregg Short- 
hand Began”. 

Speakers on the morning program 
were: Reverend J. C. Beaudin; M. C. 
Roszell, Northern Vocational School, To: 
ronto; C. E. Walker, Queen’s University, 
Kinzston; Miss M. F. McKenzie, Shaw’s 
Deer Park School, Toronto; Victor 
Sprott, Sprott Commercial College, Mon- 
treal; and W. D. Tait, McGill University, 
Montreal. J. R. Rousseau was the lunch- 
eon speaker. In addition to Dr. Gregg the 
following speakers were on the afternoon 
program: Mrs. Irene Hulbert, Canada 
Business College, Hamilton; A. S. H. 
Hankinson, Commercial High School, 
Montreal; C. E. Zoubek, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City; and 
Miss Dorilla Goyette, O'Sullivan College, 
Montreal. 


High 


Louisiana 

The Commerce Section of the Louisiana 
Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on 
Friday, November 18, with approximately 
one hundred commercial teachers of the 
state in attendance. 

After a short business meeting, the fol- 
lowing addresses were delivered: “The 
Need and Place of Social-Business Sub- 
jects in a Program of Business Educa- 
tion,” Lloyd L. Jones, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; “The Place of 
Bookkeeping in a Program of Business 
Education,” James T. Johnson, Northeast 
Center of Louisiana State University, 
Monroe; “The Relation of High School 
Business Education to Higher Educa- 
tion,’ R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond ; “Providing 
Guidance to Meet the Changes in Busi- 
ness Education,” Dr. James B. Trant, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

At the business meeting, George Thom- 
as Walker, assistant professor of business 
administration at Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Commerce Section. He is 
author of a book recently published, Cor- 
rect Typewriting Style, and has also writ- 
ten articles for educational magazines. 
Dr. Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, was reelected 
vice-president for the coming year. The 
secretary is to be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, of which the president, 
vice-president and secretary are ex-officio 
members. Other members of the Execu- 
tive Council are: Herbert Hamilton, La- 
fayette High School, Lafayette; Hulda 
Erath, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette; R. Norval Garrett, Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College, Hammond; James 
T. Johnson, Northeast Center of Louisi- 
ana State University, Monroe. 

The Commerce Section has undertaken 
the publication of a quarterly commer- 
cial education journal, The Loutsiana 
Commerce Teacher. The first issue, edited 
by Mr. Walker and Dr. Norton, appeared 
in November and has elicited consider- 
able praise from commercial educators. 


e 
Duplicated Paper Association 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the joint convention 
of the National Duplicated Paper Asso- 
ciation and the National Scholastic Press 
Association to be held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on November 10, 11, and 12. 
Many members of the N.D.P.A. are plan- 
ning to attend the meetings on Thursday 
evening and Friday. Special clinics, 
demonstrations, and discussions for those 
interested only in duplicated papers are 
being arranged for Saturday at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 


Table at Luncheon of Canadian Gregg Association 
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Federation 


TIME: December 27, 28, 29, 30 
PLACE: Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Tuesday, December 27 


Meeting of National Association of Accredited 

Commercial Schools—Dr. E. M. Hull, president. 
9:00—12:00 A.M. 

Arrangement of exhibits under direction of Jay 
W. Miller, treasurer. 

Meeting of Executive Board. 

2:00—4:00 P.M. 

Visitation and inspection of exhibits. 

Meeting of Chicago Area Business Education 
Directors Association—V. E. Breidenbaugh, 
Mooseheart, Illinois, president, 

2:00—5:00 P.M. 

Registration—under direction of 
Murray Hill 

Meeting of American 


Colleges. 
3:00 P.M. 

General meeting of all officers, chairmen of de- 
partments and round tables, vice chairmen, sec- 
retaries, and local committee. 

9:00—12:00 P.M. 
Informal dance and reception under direction of 
r. and Mrs. Henry J. Holm. 


Wednesday, December 28 
8:00 A.M. 
Registration. 


(Secretary Hill invites members to come to 
the registration desk for any assistance or in- 
formation.) 

Thursday ‘evening Dinner Dance tickets 
may be purchased at registration desk. 


10:00 A.M. 
General Assembly 
President G. E. McClellan. 
. Murray Hill. 
Remarks: C. cClellan 
Address: Sisctiaine the World of Tomorrow”, 
Harry Collins Spillman, New York City. 


secretary J. 


Association of Commercial 


Presiding: 


1:30—3:30 P.M. 
Private Schools Department 


Chairman: E. E. Gard, Platt-Gard Business Uni- 
versity, St. Jom Missouri. 

Vice-Chairman: M. W Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, n 

Secretary: Mrs. ; Puffer, Fountain City 
Business College, Fon du Lac, Wis. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

“Personality Development Among _the Teachers,” 
Homer Pace, Pace Institute, New York City. 

Discussion Leader: J. L. Kinman, Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington. 

“Radio Advertising, A. Robbins, 
School of Commerce, p Nebraska. 

Discussion Leader: W. M. Roberts, Tyler Com- 
mercial College, Tyler, Texas. 


Lincoln 


“Budgetin a Business College’s Expenses,” 
Bruce Gates, Gates College, V aterloo, Towa. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. P. S. Spangler, Duff's 


Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
“What the Private School Must | Expect or An- 
ticipate in the Next Five Years,’ Claude Stone, 


Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 
Discussion Leader: Thomas M. Peirce, Jr., Peirce 


School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“National Business Education Week,” J. Evan 
Armstrong, Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cal 


Public Schools Department 

President: David E. Johnson, director Commerce 
Department, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

Vice-President: C, A. Murray, critic teacher and 
instructor in Methods, University School, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 

Secretary: Olive Marshall, Roosevelt High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Successful Methods of Rating and Developing 
Student Personalities. 


Speakers 
Eyster, of commercial studies 


Elvin S. 
Fort 


and guidance, North Side High School, 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Hiram N. Rasely, executive vice-president, 
dett College, Boston, Mass. 

Clyde I. Blanchard, hag Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York Cit 

Discussion directed “wg “Mildred M. 


Bur- 


Payne, Ne- 


braska State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 
3:45—5:15 P.M. 
Clinic for Classroom Teachers 
Chairman: Olive Marshall, instructor siort- 


hand, Roosevelt High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


wi, Typical Direct-Method Lessons in Short- 
and 
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Convention 


Program 


Speaker: Mary Ann English, teacher of. secre- 
tarial subjects. Wright Junior College, Chicago. 
(Students will assist in demonstration.) 

General discussion. 


Clinic for Public School Administrators 


Chairman: David E. Joanson, director of com- 
mercial education, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Commercial Department Responsibility for Extra- 
Curricular Activities. 

Speakers 

E. W. Brooks, director of commercial education, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. 

John W. Rau, financial manager of school activi- 
ties, New Trier Towrship High School, Win- 
netka, Ilinois. 

General discussion. 

6:30 P.M. 

Banquet of National Association of Accredited 

Commercial Schools. 


Thursday, December 29 


Secretarial Round Table 
Copicman: H. H. Green, Junior College, Portales, 


ew Mexico. 
Vice-Chairman: Viona Hansen, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Secretary: Cyrilla Burns, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 
Theme—Goals in the Secretarial Subjects. 
“Goals of Skills,’ Fred M. Tidwell, A. & M. 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 

“Goals of Knowledge,” S. J. Wanous, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

“Goals of Business Behavior,” Miss Rey Abrams, 
Joseph A. Maybin, School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Afternoon Session-—1 :30-3:30 

Achievements of the Secretarial Goals. 

Bernard Bargen, Bethel Col- 


Theme 
“Role of Materials,” 


lege, Bethel, Kansas. 
“Role of Methods, »” Arnold Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
“Role of Personality,’ Helen Merrill, University 


of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Business meeting. 


Federation dues (two dollars) should 
be sent to the general secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
For additional information regarding 
membership in the Federation please ad- 
dress W. D. Wigent, Director of Mem- 
bership Campaign, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman: A, E, Forsman, director of guidance 
and distributive education, Roosevelt High 
School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Vice-Chairman: Robert S. Barnes, High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

Secretary: Nettie M. Huff, Huff’s Plaza Secre- 
tarial School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Morning Session—9:30-11:30 

Theme—The Organization, Administration, and 
Supervision of Classes in Distributive Educa- 
tion. 

“Possibilities for Developing a Distributive Edu- 
cation Program for Part Time and Cooperative 
Part Time Groups,” Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“The. Organization, "Administration, and Super- 
vision of a Part Time and Cooperative Part 
Time Retail Selling Program,’? Agnes Huberty, 
Madison Vocational School, Madison, Wis. 


Afternoon Session—1:30-3:30 

“Promotion and Organization of Evening Dis- 
tributive Classes, Including the Selection and 
Training o: Teachers,” Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“The Organization, ‘Administration, and Super- 
vision of Evening Distributive Classes,” J. R. 
Anderson, chairman, Commercial Department, 
Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Towa. 

Business meeting. 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
Chairman: Frances R. Botsford, Ball 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Vice-Chairman: Ray G. Price, University of Cin- 
cinnati, gga Ohio. 
Secretary: Mrs. Lillian Warren, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. 
Panel Discussion 
Members of the Panel: 
Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


State 


University of Chicago. 

tate Teachers College, Whitewa- 
ter, Wisconsin. 

Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 


Ann Brewington, 
Jane Clem, 


Cedar Fells, Iowa. 
August Dvorak, University of Washington. 
Frances E. Merrill, East High School, Des 
Towa. 
John M. Trytten, University of Michigan. 


Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 
Presiding: Ray G. Price. 
“How, can we improve the general background ot 
— education students in teacher train- 


“Should we be interested in guiding our students 
in their social and other leisure-time activi- 
ties? 

“What character or personality training can be 
done in college by classroom instructors?” 

“Should our students have faculty advisors? 
Should they be chosen by the students or by 
the head cf the department?” 

“What cencideration siould be given to business 
education acquired in high school?” 

“Should che general business training of the 
student j1eparing to teach differ from that of 
the student preparing to enter business?” 


Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 

Presiding: Frances R. Botsford. 

Bhs tryeut experiences are possible in col 

wher follow- “up, work can be done after students 
leave cellege?”’ 

“Should we attempt to control the supply of 
commercial graduates? If so, in what way?” 

“What should be done for teachers in training 
to build their acquaintance with guidance or- 
ganization, problems and techniques on high 
school level?” 

“Should method, content, and classroom _pro- 
cedure for prospective teachers differ from 
that “sed in preparing students for business 
careers 

Business Meeting. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round 
Table 

Chairman: H. E. Barg, Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Vice-Chairman: H. John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, 

Secretary: Ardell Mee: High School, 
Dedge, Iowa. 

Morning, Session—9 :30-11:30 

“Problems ir ing in the Small- 
er School’, P. O. Selby, Professor of Commer- 
cial Education, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

“Vitalizing Bookkeeping Instruction Through ~ 


Method of Imtroducing the Topics for Stud 
the Course’, F. Unzicker, School of 


Fort 


mercial Education, A. & M. College, Stillwa- 
ter, Oklahoma. 
Discussion leader: H, E. Wheland, John Hay 


High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 

“Socitl Security and Payroll Accounting in the 
Accounting Curriculum’, John Sherwood. 
Vice-President, South-Western Publishing Co 

“Teaching Students to Interpret Business Rec. 
ords”, P. Cutshall, Hughes High School. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion Leader: H. E. Barg, Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Business Meeting. 


Social-Economic Round Table 
W. G. Dallas, High School, 


io. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. McKee Fisk, A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Oklahom 

Secretary: Lillian D, Yoder, Grove City College. 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Morning Session—9 :30-11:30 
Theme—Social-Economic Training for All. 
Part I 

Discussion: “Every hig’ school graduate should 
be required to study some social-economic sub 
ject before graduation’, A. B. Zu Tavern, S. 
Pasadena, California, and Dr. McKee Fisk. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Part II 

“Some suggested subjects and their contents to 
be used in meeting the student demand fot 
more social-economic. subjects”, J. Hosler. 
Fostoria High School, Fostoria, Ohio. 

“Are we giving away trade secrets in the newer 
subjects in the high school curriculum?’’, G. 
Richert, Senior High School, Rockford, Til. 


Afternoon Session—1:30-3:30 
Theme—Personal Business Training for All. 


Chairman: Parma, 


Part I 
“Specific requirements business demands of our 
high school graduates’, Zimmerman, 


Parma Board of Education, Parma, Ohio. 

“How buymanship helps to satisfy these demands 
of the business men”, Robert Finch, Shore 
High School, Euclid, Ohio. 

“How Consumer Business Education helps to 
satisfy these demands of the business men”’ 
James O. Thompson, Professor of Commerce, 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 
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Part II 

“How a college of commerce can help in tre 
training of teachers for the social-business sub- 
jects’, Dr. H. H. Maynard, Ohio State Uni- 
versit 

“Our 1938 Achievements and Our 1939 Goals’, 
Lloyd Jones, Gregg Publishing Company. 

Business Meeting. 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman: Thomas Redfield, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman: George Hittler, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illinois. 

Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business 

College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Morning Session—9:30-11:30 

“Suggested Course Content for Office Machine 
Courses. in. Small, Medium, and_ Large 
Schools’, Vernal H. Carmichael, _ Associate 
Professor of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

“Flow of work through | a retail store as it con- 
cerns office macaines’, H. D. Brohm, Con- 
troller of the W eiboldt Stores, Chicago, IIl. 

“A Testing Program for Office Machine Classes’, 
Peter L. Agnew, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York University, 
New York City. 

Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 

Round Table Panel Discussion 

Discussion Leader: J. I. Kinman, President Kin- 
man Business University, Spokane, Washing- 


ton. 
me -mbers of the Panel: 

George A. Meadows, President, Meadows- 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
George M. Hittler, James Millikin University, 

Decatur, Illinois. 

Vernal H. Carmichael, Associate Professor of 
Business Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Peter L. Agnew, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York University, 
New York City 

Mae LeMotte, Fes Hay High School, 
land, Ohio. 

Albert Stern, Gregg Publishing Company. 

Demonstration on office machines in charge of 

Mae LeMotte of John Hay High Sc1ool, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, and Marion Tedens, Chicago Pub- 

lic Schools. Demonstrations by students of 

John Hay High School and Jones Vocational 

School of Chicago. 

Business Meeting. 


Cleve- 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman: A. C., ——. The Business Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Michiga 

Vice-Chairman: R Kiddoo, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Secretary: Mina Bearhope, Moser College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Morning Session—9:30-11:30 

“How to Provide for Individual Differences in 
Shorthand Instruction’, Laura Wurtzel. 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Catherine MacDonald, 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Personnel Department Experience with Busi- 
ness School Graduates”, Mary A. Kennedy, 
Personnel Manager for Women, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Afternoon Session—1 :30-3:30 
“ie Training for Secretarial Students’’, 
E, Backstrom, Minneapolis Business College. 
Naame Leader: 4 . Kramer, Personnel 
Director, American Institute of Commerce, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
“Taxation and the Business School Curriculum’’, 
G. A. Spaulding, Vice-President, Bryant & 
Stratton, Buffalo. 
Discussion Leader: T. W. Waucho e, Jackson 
Business University, Jackson, Michigan. 
Business Meeting. 


6:30 P.M. 
Dinner Dance 


Friday, December 30 
10:00 A.M. 
General Assembly and Business Meeting 


Presiding: G. E. McClellan. 
Announcements: J. Murray Hill. 
Reports. 

Presentation of Prizes. 

Election of Officers. 

Door Prize Presentations. 
Introduction of 1939 President. 
Adjournment. 


Note: 

Announcements of time and place of the fol- 
lowing and other — dinners, luncheons 
and _ breakfasts will be made during the con- 
vention: 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Asso- 
ciation. 

Bowling Green Business University Alumni. 

lowa State Dinner. 

Whitewater State Teachers College Alumni, 

Grove City College Alumni Lunc1eon. 

All-Illinois Breakfast. 

All-Indiana Breakfast. 
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Southern 


The attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Business Education 
Association, held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
November 24, 25 and 26, was larger than 
at any previous convention during the 
sixteen years’ existence of the association. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Gertrude 
G. DeArmond and other officers the as- 
sociation has closed one of its most suc- 
cessful years and the recent convention 
was a fitting close to their administration. 

Much credit for the success of the 
convention is due E. L. Floyd, principal 
of the Commercial High School of - 
lanta, and to Alton B. Parker Liles, of 
the same school, chairman and co-chair- 
man of the local committee on arrange- 
ments. To Clyde W. Humphrey, secre- 
tary of the association and director of 
the fall membership drive, is due much 
credit for the increase in membership 
and large convention attendance. The 
membership was almost one thousand at 
the time of the convention and the officers 
confidently hoped to pass the thousand 
mark before the beginning of 1939. The 
membership has increased five hundred 
per cent during the past three years. 

The program for the convention was 
carried out as outlined in the October 
and November issues of this magazine 
and all speakers were on hand to take 
part in the program except Louis A. 
Leslie, of the Katherine Gibbs School, 
New York, who was to address the Pub- 
lic School Division on Friday afternoon. 

The new president of the association is 
A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Alton B. Parker Liles, Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, was elected 
first vice-president; Mae Walker, Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
was chosen second vice-president; Clyde 


Association 


Convention 


W. Humphrey, The University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, was re-elected secre- 
tary; and L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee 
High School, Jacksonville, Florida, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

The following members make up_the 
Executive Board of the association, which 
consists of the major officers of the as- 
sociation as ex-officio members, plus as 
many other members as there are states 
represented in the geographical area of 
the association. 

Term Expiring November 30, 1939 
Chairman, A. J. Lawrence (President) 
Secretary, Clyde (Secretary) 

. Dawson, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond (Immediate Past 

President), Wheeler Business College, Bir- 

mingham, Alabama 
Marguerite Goen, Mississippi State College for 

omen, Columbus, Mississippi 
L. Harwell (Treasurer) 
3 Hough, Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak 

Rinse. North Carolina 
Alton B. Parker Liles (First Vice-President) 

H. M. Norton, Louisiana State University, Baton 

Rouge, Louisiana 
Mae Walker (Second Vice-President) 

Term Expiring November 30, 1940 
Winfred R. Harris, Salem College, Salem, West 

Virginia 

Benjamin R. Haynes, Tie University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

F. DeVere Smith, Olympia High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina 

Robert J. Young, Woodrow Wilson High School, 

Portsmouth, Virginia 

Term Expiring November 30, 1941 
**Lelah Brownfield, Alabama _ College, 


vallo, Alabama 
**J. Dewberry Copeland, P. Yonge Labora- 
High School, 


Monte- 


tory School, Gainesville, Flori 
**Pattie L. Sinclair, Commercial 
Atlanta, Georgia 
**Lucille Taylor, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


* Elected November 25, 1938, to complete un- 
expired term of B. Frank Kyker, resigned. 

** Elected November 25, 1938, for regular 
term of three years, 


Southern 
Business Education Association 
Officers 


. Lawrence 


Miss Walker 


Mr. Humphrey 


Mr. Liles 


Mr. Harwell 
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Thompson on Colby Faculty 


W. H. Thompson, formerly head of 
the commercial department in the high 
school at Matamoras, Pennsylvania, has 
joined the faculty of Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Thompson obtained his B.S. degree 
in commercial education from the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has completed graduate work 
at New York University and Syracuse 
University. 

He formerly taught in the high school 
at Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Watson at Charleston, Illinois 


Due to over-crowded classes in the 
English and Commerce Departments of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Dorothy E. Watson of Chi- 
cago has been added to the staff of each 
of these departments as half-time in- 
structor. 

Miss Watson holds the A.B. degree 
from West Virginia University, 1922, and 
the M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. She has completed addi- 
tional graduate study at Pennsylvania 
State College, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, New York University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Her teaching exnerience includes high 
school teaching at Grantsville, Wellsburg, 
and Fairmont, West Virginia, and at 
South Orange, New Jersey. 


New Appointment for Unzicker 


_ Francis V. Unzicker, former instructor 
in commerce in Emerson School, Gary, 
Indiana, recently accepted the appoint- 


ment as instructor in distributive edu- 
cation in the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Stillwater, Oklahoma, and 
will also serve as State Director of Adult 
Distributive Education in Oklahoma. Dur- 
ing the past summer he served on the 
faculty of the A. and M. College and be- 
gan his new duties on September 1. 

Last year Mr. Unzicker headed the Chi- 
cago Area Business Education Directors 
Association, which meets one Saturday a 
month for discussion of administrative 
problems. 

V. E. Breidenbaugh, principal of the 
high school at Mooseheart, Illinois, has 
been elected chairman of this Association 
for the coming year, succeeding Mr. Un- 
zicker. 


Thomas-Piper 


Cecil H. Thomas, a former teacher in 
the Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kings- 
port, Tennessee, has been appointed treas- 
urer of the College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas. Before zoing to Kings- 
port Mr. Thomas taught in the high 
school at Erwin, Tennessee. 

Woodrow W. Piper, formerly on the 
faculty of the high school at Erwin, 
Tennessee, has succeeded Mr. Thomas at 
Kingsport. 
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Mr. Littlejohn Changes Position 


Since September of this year Vance 
Littlejohn kas been a member of the 
faculty in the secretarial science depart- 
ment, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. He was formerly a teach- 
er in the business department of the 
high school and principal of the commer- 
cial evening school, Jeannette, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr. Littlejohn 


Mr. Littlejohn holds B.S. and A.B. de- 
grees from the College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, a Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Pittsburgh, 
and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Pope and Richert Go 
To Washington 


The Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced the appoint- 
ment of John B. Pope and G. Henry 
Richert as special agents for distributive 
education. 

Mr. Pope was a high school principal 
for a number of years ahd is now leav- 
ing a position as State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education in Texas. He 
holds degrees from Southern Methodist 
University and Harvard University. 

Mr. Richert leaves a position as in- 
structor in retailing in Rockford Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois. He holds 
degrees from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and Northwestern University and 
is a graduate of the Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship. 


Mr. Blake in New Position 


William Blake, for three years a teach- 
er in the junior high school, Champaign, 
Illinois, is now on the faculty of the 
Champaign Senior High School. Mr. 
Blake will serve as instructor of voca- 
tional training and distributive occupa- 
tions. 

He holds an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, and 
is now doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


New Position for Mrs. Thompson 


Mrs. Millicent M. Thompson is now 
teaching shorthand and office machines at 
Northern Montana College, Havre, Mon- 
tana, in the Department of Secretarial 
Science. During the 1938 summer ses- 
sion she taught at Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Mrs. Thompson received her B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from the State University 
of Iowa, and has done graduate work in 
commercial education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Dr. Michels Advanced 


Dr. Rudolf K. Michels, formerly As- 
sociate Professor of Economics and 
Chairman of Business Specialization at 
Hunter College, has been appointed chair- 
man of the newly created Department of 
Economics of that institution. 

Dr. Michels received his Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University, and his J.D. 
degree from the University of Cologne. 
In addition to his teaching and school ad- 
ministrative experience, he has had sev- 
eral years of business experience in the 
fields of banking, accounting, and law. 


New Appointment for Miss Ferro 


Mary Ferro has been appointed in- 
structor in secretarial training at the 
State Teachers College at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Miss Ferro received her M.A. 
degree from the University of Iowa, and 
last year taught secretarial training at 
that University in Dr. Blackstone’s de- 
partment. 

St. Cloud is the first of the Minnesota 
state teachers colleges to introduce 
teacher training in business education. 
This new field was included last year. 


Miss Hagar Goes To Dallas 


Eva Lee Hagar has been appointed head 
of the secretarial training department of 
Dallas Colleze of Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Hagar has taught in the public 
and evening schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and was head of the secretarial depart- 
ment of Coffeyville Junior College, Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. She was awarded de- 
grees by North Texas State Teachers 
College and the University of Chicago. 


New Position for Mr. Stubbe 


William H. Stubbe has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant of the teacher-traininzg 
department of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, North Carolina. He will also 
be head of the typewriting department. 
He is a former commercial instructor 
of the East Fairmont High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 

Mr. Stubbe received his A.B. degree in 
commercial education from Bowling 
Green College of Commerce and_ his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Why your economics students 
need 


Smith’s 


ECONOMICS 


New, revised edition, $1.68 


The answer is not hard to find. For years, teachers 
have looked for an economics book which would trans- 
late abstract economic concepts and principles into 
everyday language—one that would make economics 
an interesting approach to the significant problems 
of everyday living. In Smith’s ECONOMICS they have 
found such a book for the first time. 


This new, revised edition offers improvements which 
make it more teachable than ever. New material has 
been added to bring its content right up to the minute. 


A practical text for introductory 
advertising courses 


Brewster and Palmer’s 


Introduction to 
ADVERTISING 


Third edition, $2.00 


This widely-known text sets forth in non-technical 
language the fundamental principles of advertising for 
beginning students. Step by step, the authors show 
how these principles apply in writing good copy, 
choosing effective illustrations, and placing advertis- 
ing effectively in various media. The book is the out- 
growth of the authors’ long experience in the practice 
and teaching of advertising. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. New York 


Calling 


ALL SCHOOLS 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


An entirely new dictionary with new, clear defi- 
nitions and new, large, legible type. Modern in 
appearance and up-to-date in contents. Contains 
all the words commonly needed in daily life and 
for spelling, definitions, pronunciation, syllabifica- 
tion, synonyms, etc. It is a handbook that is in- 
dispensable for every student who is required to 
know and use good English. 

Plain, $2.48 Indexed, $2.72. 


BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE 
By Travers, Rogers, and Thompson 


Authentic, practical, and teachable, this book 
develops a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between business law and our social and eco- 
nomic problems. The fundamental principles of 
law are applied to specific contract situations 
peculiar to our varied business activities. $1.80 


CONSUMER GOODS—HOW TO KNOW 
AND USE THEM 


By Reich and Siegler 


A text in merchandising and consumer knowl- 
edge of goods and materials for commercial and 
home-economics courses. Its methods of judging 
and testing the genuineness of the goods, with 
hints for their proper care, will be an aid to sales- 
men and purchasers. $1.96 


SELLING TO THE CONSUMER 
By Reich 
Sets forth the principles of retail selling as ap- 
plied to the salesman, his attitude and personality, 


knowledge of merchandise, the consumer, selling 
process, good salesmanship, service and store. $1.96 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO VISIT OUR 


EXHIBIT 
AT THE 1938 CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 
CHICAGO, December 27, 28, 29, 30 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


DECEMBER, 1938 
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THE EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
December 27, 28, 29, 30 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office 
appliances and school supplies will be an important fea- 
ture of the Chicago convention. Here the commercial 
teacher can get first hand knowledge of modern instruc- 
tion materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the Federation Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


THE EXHIBITORS 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Company 

The W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 
The Stenotype Company 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
University Publishing Company 

Walton Publishing Company 

Woodstock Typewriter Company 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
Charles R. Hadley Company 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
G. & C. Merriam Company 

Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Remington Rand Inc. 

The H. M. Rowe Company 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
American Book Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 
Ellis Publishing Company 

Ginn & Company 


PRACTICAL MODERN TEXTS 
ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


NEW 1938 


WALTON COST ACCOUNTING 
INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


Visit Booth # 24 at the N.C.T.F. convention in Chicago 
and see these new Walton Courses. You will be pleased 
with the clear and able manner in which these technical 
subjects are presented. The topics are developed 
logically ; illustrative forms and problems and unusually 
comprehensive practice work are provided. (Master Key 
is available to instructors.) 


OTHER WALTON PUBLICATIONS 
Constructive Accounting Elements of Business Law 


And now--- 


The Special Edition of 


PAUL IvEy’s 


SUCCESSFUL 
SALESMANSHIP 


For high school or business college 


This authoritative text gets down to “brass tacks” in a 
manner that appeals to your practical-minded stu- 
dents. Thorough! Practical! Based on principles that 
the working salesman actually uses to increase his 
production. 

481 pages. List, $2.50—less usual discount 


Attach this advertisement with your request for an examination copy. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue — New York, N. Y. 


(Revised 1938) 

(For Beginning Students) 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

and Auditing 
C.P.A. Examination 
Review 
Mathematics of Ac- 
counting Fi- 
nance 
Municipal Account- 


Office Procedure and 
Practice 
(Includes Social Security) 

Business Law Cases 

Answers to Business Law 
Cases 

Walton Business Law 
Series 

Walton-Maclean Typewrit- 
ing 

Procedure and Practice 
(Parts I, II and IIT) 


We will gladly send any Walton texts for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-428 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II!. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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Pi Rho Zeta 


Eight new chapters have been admitted 
to Pi Rho Zeta International Fraternity 
and Sorority during the past few 
months, bringing the total roster to fifty- 
two. This honor commerce organization 
is sponsored jointly by J. I. Kinman of 
Spokane, Washington, and the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges with 
headquarters at Burlington, Iowa. 

Among the most recently organized 
chapters are: Alpha Zeta Sorority and 
Beta Rho Fraternity in the Jones Busi- 
ness College, High Point, North Carolina; 
Kappa Beta Sorority in the Peoria Insti- 
tute of Business, Peoria, Illinois; Alpha 
Omeza Sorority in the Burns School of 
Business, Portland, Oregon; Zeta Sigma 
Sorority in the Thompson College, York, 
Pennsylvania; Alpha Delta Fraternity in 
the ©ffce Training School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania; Delta Zeta Fraternity and 
Kappa Gamma Sorority in the Gates 
Business College, Augusta, Maine. 

A meeting of the officers and Board 
of Governors of Pi Rho Zeta will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, 
December 28. At this meeting the mem- 
bers will choose the city where the 1939 
conclave is to be held. Mr. Kinman has 
extended a cordial invitation to all who 
are interested to attend the conference. 


Alpha lota Activities 


Alpha Tota, International Honorary 
Business Sorority, has added two new 
chapters, Delta Pi Chapter at Blackstone 
College for Women, Blackstone, Virginia, 
and Delta Rho Chapter at Wenatchee 
Business College, Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton. There are now 136 chapters. 

During October and November four 
regional meetings were held. The 
Michigan State conclave was held in Lan- 
sing, Michigan, October 15-16; the North- 
ern District meeting of the California 
State Association was held in Fresno, Oc- 
tober 22-23; the Southern District meet- 
ing of the California State Association 
was held in Pasadena, November 6; and 
the Beta Psi Chapter, College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Iowa, entertained Iowa 
and Illinois chapters at a Conclave, Oc- 
tober 15-16. The Iowa delegates voted to 
establish an Iowa State Association of 
Alpha Iota and officers were elected. 


Commercial Teachers 
Become N.E.A. Directors 


The National Education Association has 
recently announced the State Directors for 
the year 1938-39. The Directors for Mas- 
sachusetts, Oklahoma, Virginia and Wis- 
consin are commercial teachers. They are: 
Massachusetts, Annie C. Woodward, Som- 
erville; Oklahoma, Kate Frank, Musko- 
gee; Virginia, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Nor- 
folk’: and, Wisconsin, Amanda H. Schu- 
ette, Green Bay. The fact that commercial 
teachers are being given this recognition 
1s a good sign. 
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Catholic High School Contest 


Lieutenant Colonel G. W. Gatschet, 
head of the commercial department of 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Acad- 
emy, Hays, Kansas; president, founder 
and’ director of the National’ Catholic 
High School Typists Association; urges 
all Catholic high schools wishing to enter 
the Every-Pupil Typewriting Contest to 
obtain membership and application blanks 
as soon as possible and not later than 
February. This contest is to be March 9. 


Lt. Col. Gatschet 

Information about the new plan of 
classifying schools, and about obtaining 
membership and application blanks was 
given in the November number of this 
magazine. 

To all clergy, sisters and students who 
have taken such vital interest in the as- 
sociation and its projects the president of 
the association expresses his appreciation 
and good wishes. 
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Sterne Heads New Department 


Lucas Sterne has been appointed head 
of the newly organized commercial de- 
partment at Muscatine Junior College, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

Mr. Sterne taught for a number of 
years in the high schools of Missouri. 
He holds a B.S. degree in science from 
the University of Missouri, and an M.A. 
degree with a major in commerce from 
the University of Iowa. 


Naether Returns to U. S. C. 


Professor Carl Naether, who teaches 
business writing at the "University of 
Southern California, returned a_ few, 
months ago from his Sabbatical leave. 
After devoting considerable time to re- 
search work at the Library of Congress 
and at the Baker Library at Harvard 
University, he continued his studies in 
England and in France. 


Interesting Study 


A study of the status of commercial 
education in junior colleges has recently 
been completed at the University of Den- 
ver, by Edna M. Jones. 


Hagerstown School Opens 


The Hagerstown Business College was 
recently established in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, by E. J. Hajek. The school is lo- 
cated in modern quarters and has in- 
stalled the latest equipment, including air 
conditioning and indirect lighting. 

Mr. Hajek has had many years of ex- 
perience in the operation of private 
schools. 


e 
Portland School Buys Building 


Wilford W. Michaud, owner of the 
Shaw Business College in Portland, Maine, 
since January of this year, reports that 
he has moved the school to his own 
building. 

Before taking over the Portland school 
Mr. Michaud operated the Greenfield 
Commercial School in Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for over seven years and was 
manager ‘of a private business school 
in Norwalk, Connecticut. 


New School for Columbia, Tenn. 


Columbia Business College, Columbia, 
Tennessee, was opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe E. Cole on September 6. Both pro- 
prietors hold the degree of bachelor of 
arts in commercial education from Bowl- 
ing Green (Kentucky) College of Com- 
merce. 

For several years, Mr. Cole has been 
head of the bookkeeping and accounting 
department of the West Tennessee Busi- 
ness College, at Jackson. Mrs. Cole has 
been head of the advanced shorthand de- 
partment of the same school. 


e 
Purvis-Darner 


Elgie G. Purvis was recently elected 
vice-president of Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is affiliated with the 
Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Edmond S. Donoho 
is president of these two colleges. 

H. L. Darner has been made dean of 
Accountancy of Strayer 


the College of 
D.C. 


College in Washington, 


Miss Hill and Mr. Ray 
To Mankato 


Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, announces the addition of Lo- 
rena Spencer and Julian V. Ray to the 
faculty. 

Miss Spencer formerly taught at the 
Nettleton Business College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. She will teach classes in 
advanced dictation. Mr. Ray, who has 
had ten years’ of business and teaching 
experience, will conduct the accounting 


courses. 
e 


Casady Heads lowa Group 


At a meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
November 4, C. P. Casady of the Web- 
ster City Junior Colleze, was elected 
president, and Evelyn J. ‘Randall of Adel 
High School, secretary, of the Iowa State 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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R E T A L N G Off the Press September 1, 1938 


PRINCIPLES AND The latest and most comprehensive text for teaching this subject in 
the secondary school field. 


PRACTICES OF 
Deals with retail store operation in all its important phases, The 
RETAIL problems of both large and small stores are considered. 
Covers the marketing structure, merchandising, and the basic philosophy 
ORGANIZATION, underlying all successful retail selling. 
BUYING, Highly satisfactory as a text in distributive education classes under the 
George-Deen Act. 
ADVERTISING, Written by an author who has had years of actual experience in store 
SELLING, AND work, in training employees, and in successful teaching of retail courses 
in secondary schools. 
MANAGEMENT List Price, $2.00 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


ty THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


G. Henry Richert Toronto London Sydney 


All Over the Country By Way of 


. Students are doing more and . 
better work in less time with 


STUART TYPING || INTRODUCTION 


KEYBOARD MASTERY OF THE VOCABU.- 
LARY OF BUSINESS BY THE HIGH 
FREQUENCY WORD PATTERN METHOD 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 


For either vocational or : ; 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
' never made its acquaintance. If you will 
Published in various forms to fit the send us the names and addresses of per- 


needs of schools that give from one to 


three year courses in typewriting. sons who you think should know about 


the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 


Based on Real Business Situations that we do so at your suggestion. 
KANZER AND SCHAAF’S | 
Essentials of Business Arithmetic The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
D. C. Heath and Company A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
Atlanta San Francisco ——Dallas 512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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SALES ADMINISTRATION PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS, by Betrand R. Can- 
field, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
652 p. $3.75. 


Within the knowledge of the reviewer, 
this is the first book on selling that com- 
bines salesmanship principles with prob- 
lems of sales management and adminis- 
tration. More than half of the book is 
devoted to the latter. 

The text begins with an analysis of the 
product and the available markets from 
the sales executive’s viewpoint. A con- 
siderable portion of the text is devoted to 
a discussion of the organization of the 
sales staff; the problems of recruiting, 
selecting, and equipping the salesman; and 
proper supervision. 

Parts III and IV are written for those 
intercsted in promotion practices, costs, 
quotas, and the salesman’s transportation. 
The last section tells of the work of the 
export sales manager, a phase so fre- 
quently omitted from the usual book of 
this kind. A total of some eighty prob- 
lems, selected from actual business situ- 
ations, supplement the entire study. 

In addition to being of interest to stu- 
dents studying sales principles and prac- 
tices on the undergraduate level, the book 
is of value to any person now engaged in 
this particular phase of business. 

The whole book is exceedingly well or- 
ganized and shows an abundance of re- 
search as well as practical application. 
Mr. Canfield writes with twelve years of 
sales executive experience and nine years 
of teaching as a background.—Eugene H. 
Hughes, School of Commerce, New York 
Unwersity, New York, N. Y. 
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THE LAW OF BUSINESS, by James L. 
Dohr, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 659 p. $4.00. 


The author of this book, a practicing 
attorney and professor of accounting in 
one of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, combined his practical law expe- 
rience and accounting knowledge into 
a well organized college text and gen- 
eral reference book in business law. It 
was written primarily to meet the needs 
of the accounting student and the ac- 
countant. 

As a text it is somewhat of a de- 
parture from the conventional treatment 
of the subject of business law. The au- 
thor has divided his subject into three 
parts. He first introduces the student to 
the sources of legal materials and the 
historical development of legal analysis 
and reasoning. In the second part, treat- 
ment of the basis of law is presented, 
Starting with the powers and limita- 
tions of the federal government and 
continuing with the general classifica- 
tion of criminal law, tort, negligence, 
fraud, real property, personal property, 
contract, remedies, and evidence. The 
third part, deals with rules and laws reg- 
ulating organizations and is organized 
around such subjects as unincorporated 
associations, corporations, marketing, 
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employment, guaranty, insurance, nego- 
tiable instruments, federal and _ state 
taxes, and the regulation of business by 
the bureaus and agencies of the federal 
government. The author quotes fre- 
quently the original statutes as well 
case references. 

This book is splendidly organized; it 
has an exhaustive forty-page index; it 
is up-to-date containing the latest tax 
and financial regulations. It should 
prove exceedingly valuable as a library 
reference book to both the student and 
teacher in the secondary school.—J. M. 
Hanna, High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE, by 
Kennard E. Goodman and William L. 
Moore, Boston: Ginn and Company, 488 
p., $1.80. 


An easily understood and_ simplified 
presentation of the principles of econom- 
ics with particular stress on the applica- 
tion of these principles to the consumer. 
The text shows evidence of careful plan- 
ning. 

The book gives a rather careful con- 
sideration of traditional economics, but 
presents it entirely from the point- -of- 
view of experiences from which the the- 
oretical presentation is developed. It does 
not roel to use the traditional method 
of presenting theory first and then giving 
illustrations to support the theory. 

A considerable amount of material, 
which is now coming to be regarded as 
senior business training is included in the 
book: This is especially true of the 
sections concerned with consumption, ex- 
change and distribution. The illustrative 
material is superb. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION, by Roger W. 
Babson and C. N. Stone, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 207 p. $2.50. 


A plea for a strongly organized Con- 


‘sumer Front, genuinely sympathetic to 


private consumers, aid to consumer co- 
operatives, and government aid to con- 
sumers by better organization of standards 
and the like. The book looks with dread 
upon the developments that will take 
place in this country in the more or less 
near future. Babson and his colleague 
suggest the storage of food, getting a 
place in the country, and other such things 
which will prepare for a _ revolutionary 
period. The authors also tend to ride their 
pet notions about health and other aspects 
of personal life. In spite of this, possibly 
in part because of this tendency to be 
chatty and newsy, the book is fascinating. 

We cannot expect to have genuinely un- 
biased books in this area for a while; 
those which are, tend to be lacking in 
realism. That is important to us. Com- 
mercial teachers interested in consumer 
education cannot afford to neglect this 
book. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, College 
Course, by Harold H. Smith, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 173 p. 
$1.32. Workbook, 


An intensive presentation of materials 
for the development of a functional type- 
writing skill. 

The textbook is divided into four parts. 
Part I, of fifteen lessons, presents the 
operative techniques of the typewriter. 
The development of basic typing skill is 
completed in the fifty-five lessons which 
make up Part II. Mr. Smith firmly be- 
lieves “that it takes time and the right 
kind of practice to acquire basic typing 
skill.” It is for that reason that practical 
application is postponed to Parts III and 


Part I]I—including letter writing, other 
written communications, manuscripts, tab- 
ulation, billing, and legal forms—provides 
for application of the basic typing skill 
to specific problems. In the final Part IV, 
the learner has an opportunity to orient 
his typing ability to business projects in 
which a series of coordinated typing ac- 
tivities emphasize the complex and varied 
nature of business in representative busi- 
ness offices. 

The textbook presents a challenge to 
the student in the standards set for him in 
terms of accuracy and speed of accom- 
plishment. It also gives the learner an 
opportunity to work to his maximum ca- 
pacity as supplementary materials in drill 
work as well as in application of the 
typing skill are included. Instructions for 
exercises are brief, to the point. Typing 
tips and reminders keep the student alert 
to improvement of typing technique. A 
workbook is also available for this text. 

The author’s keynote of “simplicity and 
economy in the development of basic and 
applied typing skill” will be of particular 
interest to those who will use the text 
for learning typewriting with only a mini- 
mum of supervision. 


INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING, by 

Dallas S$. Bolon, New York: John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., 679 p. $4.00. 

In this second edition one will find a 
comprehensive one-year course in account- 
ing that is thorough and scholarly in every 
respect. This book will unquestionably 
rank as one of the best texts published 
in recent months. 

The first eighteen chapters develop the 
usual concepts of accounting theory. This 
is followed by three chapters devoted to 
partnership and two on the corporation. 
In these five chapters the author deserves 
praise for his clearness and comprehen- 
sion. The balance of the material covers 
such items as commercial paper, voucher 
system, statement analysis, valuation, and 
inventory. Problems, grouped according 
to chapters, are included throughout the 
book. 

Any one interested in collegiate account- 
ing will certainly want to examine this 
text—Eugene H. Hughes, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, New York, 
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The WORLD of BUSINESS 
demands MARCHANT! 


@ Your obligation to your students 
suggests that they learn the use of 
the calculator that their future 

employers are buying! 


EDUCATIONAL RENTAL PLAN 


(for Class Room Instruction) 


@ Ownership eventually acquired. 

@ Your costs often offset by ‘laboratory 
fees’’ for students’ use. 

@ Send coupon for full details of amazing 


low-cost plan that starts you with arep- 
resentative MARCHANT installation 


at once. 


Mail Coupon Today —Do Not Delay! 


The TREND Zo MARCHANT 
Continuously 
Manufactured, 
Consistently 
Preferred 
and 
Satisfactorily 
Serviced 
SALES 
for 2810041932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
MARCHANT SALES GROWTH 
28 years GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


JBE 12-38 
You may send us details of MARCHAN! 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PLAN. 
Name 


Address 
City 


Gentlemen: 
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A Guide Retail Advertising and Selling, 
Second Edition, revised, by the National As- 
sociation of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 88 p. 


Behind the Label, by Margaret Dana, 
Little, Brown & Company, 255 p. $2.0 


Best Methods of Study, by Samuel “sie and 
Arthur W. frcyegy ew York: Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 132 p. Paper edition, $.60; cloth 
edition, $1.00. 

Consumer Protection, 
C. N. Stone, New 
207 p. $2.50. 

Cooperative Study 

ards, including 


: 


by Roger W. Babson and 
York: Harper and Brothers, 


Secondary School Stand- 
<valuative Criteria”, $.60; 


“How to Evaluate a Secondary School”, $.90; 


“Educational Temperatures’, $.50. 


son Place, Washington, 


744 Jack. 


Ornamental Typewriting, by George A. Flanagan, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 


113 p. $1.00. 


Problems in Economic Coney. by Douglas C, 


Ridgley and Sidney E. 


kblaw, New 


York: 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 203 p. $1.00, 


The Causes of Economic by 


ford I, 


King, 


New Yor The 


Company, 353 p. $3.50. 


onald Press 


The Schoolma’am, by Frances K. Donovan, New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 355 p. $2.50, 


THE GREGG 


July 3 to August 11, 1939 


The ultimate in method courses in 
secretarial and accounting subjects as 
well as developing skill in shorthand 
and typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED 


ESS 
SHORTH 


The very, very easy kind 
10 times easier than any other standard sys‘em 
of shorthand 


Just two strokes 
2 Only one to 


write 
4 exceptions 


3 A stroke is used for ‘W’ 
4 A stroke is used for ‘Y’ 


the circle— 


Ready, for 60 word General Dictation in 5 ‘meee 
ay School - 10 weeks Night Schoo 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street 
See Exhibit at Federation Convention 


Toledo. Ohio 


BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


@ SEPTEMBER, 1934 
@ OCTOBER, 1934 
@ NOVEMBER. 1934 
@ MARCH, 1935 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1935 
@ OCTOBER, 1935 
@ NOVEMBER, 1935 
@ OCTOBER, 1936 
@ MARCH, 1937 
gor 
wil 
above Bo pig” 


Chicago 


BUSINESS LAW 
for 


EVERYDAY USE 
By Lavine and Mandel 


Adopted in Oregon 
for exclusive use 


in high school 


This new book orientates for 
the high school student a sub- 
ject of vital importance in 
everyday life. Unit organiza: 
tion. Question and answer ap- 
proach. Lists of supplementary 
cases to provide for teachers 
who prefer to present their 
subject by the “case” method 
alone and also for individual 
differences. Generously illus- 
trated with drawings of teach- 
ing value. 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Toronto 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A L C U L AT \ 
| 
SUMMER SESSION 
( 
7. 
| 
eee j 5 Only one way to write ‘S’ 
oe ae | 6 Only one way to write ‘TH’ 
oa a 8 Reverse at end of outline only 
9 Diphthong vowels much easier to write 
| 
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State 


Send for this 
New Manual 


FoR USE IN 


today! 


schools 
ade and Vocational 


Technical, Tr 


Secretarial 


ess is 


Busin' 
private and Pat ochial 


acher 
iversities, Colleges 
Training Institut) 


PREPARED 
FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ORGANIZING = 
BUSINESS COURSES 


You will find this new manual exactly what you have wanted for years 
—a compilation of instruction projects in office machines which 
describes and illustrates practical vocational training plans, curricu- 
lum construction, and materials used under various classifications. 
The information it contains is based on Burroughs’ long experience 
in meeting the office machine requirements of all types of business, 
together with Burroughs’ intensive study of the most successful 
methods used in the teaching of business subjects. To those in 
charge of curriculum construction, it offers many timely and helpful 
suggestions in readily understandable form. Send for your copy today. 


Burroughs 


IMPORTANT! 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


“Instruction Projects in Office 6350 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Machines” is offered gratis only Please send, pee your nes manual for those responsible for organizing business 
to officers and members of boards courses. : 

of private and public schools, Name 

superintendents, principals and 

commercial department heads. | ‘“""~ 
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Christmas Greetings 


and 


Best Wishes for the New Dear 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION extends to 
you, our readers, the season’s best wishes. May your Christmas be 
one of good cheer, spent in the loving circle of your family and 
your friends. May the spirit of Christmas, with its happiness and 


good will, prevail at your Yuletide gatherings. 


And let not this spirit of Christmas end with the passing of 
the holidays. Let it continue into the New Year. May the respite 
from the tasks of the everyday job in this joyous holiday season, 
give you renewed vigor and determination to return to the routine 
of the workaday world with a zest which will spur you on to com- 
plete successfully the tasks lying ahead. May 1939 be a year in 
which you will enjoy good health and happiness. 


Our best wishes to you again, not only for this holiday season, 


but also for each day of the coming year.—Lempi S. Talvensaari 
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